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PUBUSHBRS NOTE 
This versioH of Count Tolsky's work has 
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been made directly from Russian advance 
sheets sold to me by the publishers of the 
Russian original. 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 



The book I have had the privilege of trans- 
lating is, undoubtedly, one of the most re- 
markable studies, of the social and psycho- 
logical condition of the modern world, which 
has appeared in Europe for many years, and 
its influence is sure to be lasting and far- 
reaching. Tolstoy's genius is beyond dispute. 
The verdict of the civilised world has pro- 
nounced him as perhaps the greatest novelist 
of ourgeneralion. But the philosophical and 
religious works of his later years have met 
with a somewhat indifferent reception. They 
have been much talked about, simply because 
they were his work, but, as Tolstoy himself 
complains, they have never been seriously 
discussed. I hardly think that he will have 
to repeat the complaint in regard to the 
present volume. One may disagree with his 
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views, but no one can seriously deny the 
originality, boldness and depth of the socia.1 
conception which he developes with such 
powerful logic. The novelist has shown in 
this book the religious fervour and spiritual 
insight of the prophet ; yet one is pleased to 
recognise that the artist is not wholly lost 
in the thinker. The subtle intuitive percep- 
tion of the psychological basis of the social 
position ; the analysis of the frame of mind of 
oppressors and oppressed, and of " the intoxi- 
cation of Authority and Servility"; the purely 
descriptive passages in the last chapter, these 
could only have come from the author of 
"War and Peace." 

The book will surely give all classes of 
readers much to think of, and must call forth 
much criticism. It must be refuted by those 
who disapprove of its teaching, if they do not 
want it to have great influence. 

One cannot of course anticipate that English 
people, slow as they are to be influenced by 
ideas, and instinctively distrustful of all that 
is logical, win take a leap in the dark and 
attempt to put Tolstoy's theory of life into 
practice. But one may at least be sure that . . 
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his destructive criticism of the present social 
and political r/gime will become a powerful 
force in the work of disintegration and social 
reconstruction which is going on around us. 
Many earnest thinkers who, like Tolstoy, are 
struggling to find their way out of the con- 
tradictions of our social order will hail him as 
their spiritual guide. The individuality of 
the author is felt in every line of his work, 
and even the most prejudiced cannot resist 
the fascination of his genuineness, sincerity, 
and profound earnestness. Whatever comes 
from a heart such as his, swelling with anger 
and pity at the sufferings of humanity, cannot 
fail to reach the hearts of others. No reader 
can put down the book without feeling him- 
self better and more truthloving for having 
read it. 

Many readers may be disappointed with 
the opening chapters of the book. Tolstoy 
disdains all attempt to captivate the reader. 
He begins by laying what he considers to be 
the logical foundation of his doctrines, string- 
ing together quotations from little-known 
theological writers, and he keeps his own 
incisive logic for the latter part of the book. 
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One word as to the translation. Tolstoy's 
style in his religious and philosophical works 
differs considerably from that of his novels. 
He no longer cares about the form of his 
work, and his style is often slipshod, involved, 
and diffuse. It has been my aim to give a 
faithful reproduction of the original, 

CONSTANCE GARNETT. 



PREFACE 
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In the year 1884 I wrote a book under the 
title, "What I believe," in which I did in 
fact make a sincere statement of my beliefs. 

In affirming my belief in Christ's teach- 
ing, I could not help explaining why I do 
not believe, and consider as mistaken, the 
Church's doctrine, which is usually called 
Christianity. 

Among the many points in which this 
doctrine falls short of the doctrine of Christ 
I pointed out as the principal one— the 
absence of any commandment of non-resist- 
ance to evil by force. The perversion of 
Christ's teaching by the teaching of the 
Church is more clearly apparent in this than 
in any other point of difference, 

I know — as we all do — very little of the 
'practice and the spoken and written doctrine 
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of former times on the subject of non- 
resistance to evil. I knew what had been said 
on the subject by the fathers of the Church 
— Origen, Tertullian, and others — I knew 
too of the existence of some so-called sects 
of Menonites, Herrnhuters, and Quakers, who 
do not allow a Christian the use of weapons, 
and do not enter military service; but 1 
knew little of what had been done by these 
so-called sects towards expounding the ques- 
tion. 

My book was, as I had anticipated, 
suppressed by the Russian Censorship ; but 
partly owing to my literary reputation, partly 
because the book had excited people's 
curiosity, it circulated in manuscript and in 
lithographed copies in Russia and through 
translations abroad, and it evoked, on one 
side, from those who shared my convictions, 
a series of essays with a great deal of 
information on the subject, on the other side 
a series of criticisms on the principles laid 
down in my book. 

A great deal was made clear to me 
by both hostile and sympathetic criticism, 
and also by the historical events of the. 
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last years ; and I was led to fresh re- 
sults and conclusions, which I wish now to 
expound. 

First I will speak of the information I 
received on the history of the question of 
non-resistance to evil ; then of the views of 
this question maintained by spiritual critics, 
that is by professed believers in the Christian 
religion, and also by temporal ones, that is 
those who do not profess the Christian 
religion ; and lastly I will speak of the 
conclusions to which I have been brought by 
all this in the light of the historical events of 
late years, 

L. TOLSTOY. 
YasnaIa Po liana, 

May 74-26. 1393. 
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IS WITHIN YOU" 

CHAPTER I 

TBb DOCTRINE OF NON-FESTSTANCE TO EVIL Bf 
FORCE HAS BEEN PROFESSED BY A MINORITY 
OF MEN FROM THE VERY FOUNDATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Of the book : " What I Believe "'—The correspondence evoked 
by it— Letters from Quakers — Garrison's declaralion- Adin 
Bailou. his works, his Catechism- Helchitsky's "Net ot 
F^th"— The aditode ot the world to works elucidatins; 
Christ's teaching— Dym on d's book "On War "— Musser^s 
'■ Non-Resi stance Asserted "—Altitude of the Government in 
1818 to men who refused to serve in the army — Hostile 
attitude of Governments generally and of Liberals to those 
who refose to assist in acts of State- violence, and their 
conscious efibrts la silence and suppress these manifestations 
of Christian ni 



Among the first responses called forth by 
my book were some letters from American 
Quakers. In these letters, expressing their 
sympathy with my views on the unlawfulness 
for a Christian of war and the use of force of 
any kind, the Quakers gave me details of 
their own so-called sect, which for more 
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than 200 years has actually professed the 
teaching of Christ on non-resistance to 
evil by force, and does not make use 
of weapons in self-defence. The Quakers 
sent me also their pamphlets, journals and 
books, from which I learnt how they had, 
years ago, established beyond doubt the duty 
for a Christian of fulfilling the command of 
non-resistance to evil by force, and had 
exposed the error of the Church's teaching 
in allowing war and capital punishment. 

In a whole series of arguments and texts 
showing that war — that is, the wounding and 
killing of men — is inconsistent with a religion 
founded on peace and good-will towards 
men, the Quakers maintain and prove that 
nothing has contributed so much to the 
obscuring of Christian truth in the eyes of 
the heathen, and has hindered so much the 
diffusion of Christianity through the world, 
as the disregard of this command by men 
calling themselves Christians, and the per- 
mission of war and violence to Christians. 

"'Christ's teaching, which came to be known 
to men, not by means of violence and the 
sword," they say, "but by means of non- 
resistance to evil, gentleness, meekness, and 
peaceableness, can only be diffused through 
the world by the example of peace, harmony, 
and love among its followers." 

" A Christian, according to the teaching of 
God Himself, can act only peaceably towards 
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all men, and therefore there can be no autho- 
rity able to force the Christian to act in 
opposition to the teaching of God and to the 
principal virtue of the Christian in his rela- 
tion with his neighbours." 

"The law of State necessity," they say, 
"can force only those to change the law of 
God who, for the sake of earthly gains, try to 
reconcile the irreconcilable; but for a Christian 
who sincerely believes that following Christ's 
teaching will give him salvation, such con- 
siderations of State can have no force," 

Further acquaintance with the labours of 
the Quakers and their works — with Fox, 
Penn, and especially the work of Dymond 
(published in 1827) — ■showed me not only 
that the impossibility of reconciling Chris- 
tianity with force and war had been recog- 
nised long, long ago, but that this irre- 
concilability had been long ago proved so 
clearly and so indubitably that one could only 
wonder how this impossible reconciliation of 
Christian teaching with the use of force, 
which has been, and is still, preached in the 
churches, could have been maintained in 
spite of it. 

In addition to what I learned from the 

Quakers I received about the same time, 

also from America, some information on the 

subject from a source perfectly distinct and 

. previously unknown to me. 

The son of William Lloyd Garrison, the 
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famous champion of the emancipation of the 
negroes, wrote to me that he had read my 
book, in which he found ideas similar to 
those expressed by his father in the year 
1838, and that, thinking it would be interest- 
ing to me to know this, he sent me a declara- 
tion or proclamation of "non-resistance" 
drawn up by his father nearly fifty years ago. 
This declaration came about under the 
following circumstances, William Lloyd 
Garrison took part in a discussion on the 
means of suppressing war in the Society for 
the Establishment of Peace among Men, 
which existed in 1838 in America. He 
came to the conclusion that the establish- 
ment of universal peace can only be founded 
on the open profession of the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil by violence (Matt. v. 
39), in its full significance, as understood by 
the Quakers, with whom Garrison happened 
to be on friendly relations. Having come 
to this conclusion, Garrison thereupon com- 
posed and laid before the Society a declara- 
tion, which was signed at the time — in 1838 
— by many members. 

"Declaration of Sentiments adopted 
BY the Peace Convention, 



"We, the undersigned, regard it as due 
to ourselves, to the cause which we love, to 
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THE PEACE CONVENTION 



the country in which we live, to publish a. 
declaration expressive of the purposes we 
aim to accomplish and the measures we 
shall adopt to carry forward the work of 
peaceful universal reformation. 

" We do not acknowledge allegiance to 
any human government. We recognise but 
one King and Lawgiver, one Judge and 
Ruler of mankind. Our country is the world, 
our countrymen are all mankind. We love 
the land of our nativity only as we love all 
other lands. The interests and rights of 
American citizens are not dearer to us than 
those of the whole human race. Hence we 
can allow no appeal to patriotism to revenge 
any national insult or injury 

" We conceive that a nation has no right 
to defend itself against foreign enemies or 
to punish its invaders, and no individual 
possesses that right in his own case, and the 
unit cannot be of greater importance than 
the aggregate. If soldiers thronging from 
abroad with intent to commit rapine and 
destroy life may not be resisted by the 
people or the magistracy, then ought no 
resistance to be offered to domestic troublers 
of the public peace or of private security. 

■' The dogma that all the governments of 
the world are approvingly ordained of God, 
and that the powers that be in the United 
States, in Russia, in Turkey, are in accord- 
ance with His will, is no less absurd than 
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impious. It makes the impartial Author of 
our existence unequal and tyrannical. It 
cannot be affirmed that the powers that be 
in any nation are actuated by the spirit or 
guided by the example of Christ in the treat- 
ment of enemies ; therefore they cannot ,be 
agreeable to the will of God, and therefore 
their overthrow by a spiritual regeneration 
of their subjects is inevitable. 

" We regard as unchristian and unlawful not 
only all wars, whether offensive or defensive, 
but all preparations for war; every naval 
ship, every arsenal, every fortification we 
regard as unchristian and unlawful ; the 
existence of any kind of standing army, 
all military chieftains, all monuments com- 
memorative of victory over a fallen foe, all 
trophies won in battle, all celebrations in 
honour of military exploits, all appropriations 
for defence by arms ; we regard as unchristian 
and unlawful every edict of government 
requiring of its subjects military service. 

" Hence we deem it unlawful to bear arms, 
and we cannot hold any office which imposes 
on its incumbent the obligation to compel 
men to do right on pain of imprisonment 
or death. We therefore voluntarily exclude 
ourselves from every legislative and judicial 
body, and repudiate all human politics, 
worldly honours, and stations of authority. 
If we cannot occupy a seat in the legislature, 
or on the bench, neither can we elect others 
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to act as our substitutes in any such capacity. 
It follows that we cannot sue any man at law 
to force him to return anything he may have 
wrongly taken from us ; if he has seized our 
coat, we shall surrender him our cloak also 
rather than subject him to punishment. 

" We believe that the penal code of the 
old covenant — an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth — has been abrogated by 
Jesus Christ, and that under the new covenant 
the forgiveness instead of the punishment of 
enemies has been enjoined on all His disciples 
in all cases whatsoever. To extort money 
from enemies, cast them into prison, exile or 
execute them, is obviously not to forgive but 
to take retribution. 

" The history of mankind is crowded with 
evidences proving that physical coercion is 
not adapted to moral regeneration, and that 
the sinful dispositions of men can be subdued 
only by love, that evil can be exterminated 
only by good, that it is not safe to rely 
upon the strength of an arm to preserve us 
from harm, that there is great security in 
being gentle, long-suffering, and abundant 
in mercy; that it is only the meek who shall 
inherit the earth ; for those who take up the 
sword shall perish by the sword. 

" Hence as a measure of sound policy — 
of safety to property, life, and liberty — of 
public quietude and private enjoyment— as 
well as on the ground of allegiance to Him 
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who is King of kings and Lord of lords, we 
cordially adopt the non-resistance principle, 
being confident that it provides for all possible 
consequences, is armed with omnipotent 
power, and must ultimately triumph over 
every assailing force. 

"We advocate no Jacobinical doctrines. 
The spirit of Jacobinism is the spirit of 
retaliation, violence, and murder. It neither 
fears God nor regards man. We would be 
filled with the spirit of Christ. If we abide 
by our fundamental principle of not opposing 
evil by evil, we cannot participate in sedi- 
tion, treason, or violence. We shall submit 
to every ordinance and every requirement of 
government, except such as are contrary to 
the commands of the gospel, and in no case 
resist the operation of law, e.xcept by meekly 
submitting to the penalty of disobedience. 

'■ But while we shall adhere to the doctrine 
of non-resistance and passive submission to 
enemies, we purpose, in a moral and spiritual 
sense, to assail iniquity in high places and in 
low places, to apply our principles to all 
existing evil, political, legal, and ecclesiastical 
instituuons, and to hasten the time when the 
kingdoms of this world will have become the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
appears to us a self-evident truth that what- 
ever the gospel is designed to destroy at any 
period of the world, being contrary to it, 
ought now to be abandoned. If, then, the 
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PRACTICAL MEASURES 

time is predicted when swords shall be beaten 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks, and men shall not learn the art of 
war any more, it follows that all who manu- 
facture, sell, or wield these deadly weapons 
do thus array themselves against the peaceful 
dominion of the Son of God on earth. 

'■ Having thus stated our principles, we 
proceed to specify the measures we propose 
to adopt in carrying our object into effect 

" We expect to prevail through the 
Foolishness of Preaching. We shall en- 
deavour to promulgate our views among all 
persons, to whatever nation, sect, or grade of 
society they may belong. Hence we shall 
organise public lectures, circulate tracts and 
publications, form societies, and petition 
every governing body. It will be our lead- 
ing object to devise ways and means for 
effecting a radical change in the views, feel- 
ings, and practices of society respecting the 
sinfulness of war and the treatment of 
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'■ In entering upon the great work before 
us, we are not unmindful that in its prosecu- 
tion we may be called to test our sincerity 
even as in a fiery ordeal. It may subject us 
to insult, outrage, suffering, yea, even death 
itself. We anticipate no small amount 
of misconception, misrepresentation, and 
calumny. Tumults may arise against us. 
The proud and pharisaical, the ambitious 
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and tyrannical, principalities and powers, 
may combine to crush us. So they treated 
the Messiah whose example we are humbly 
striving to imitate. We shall not be afraid 
of their terror. Our confidence is in the 
Lord Almighty and not in man. Having 
withdrawn from human protection, what can 
sustain us but that faith which overcomes the 
world ? We shall not think it strange con- 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try us, but 
rejoice inasmuch as we are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings. 

" Wherefore we commit the keeping of 
our souls to God, For every one that for- 
sakes houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father. 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for 
Christ's sake, shall receive a hundred-fold, 
and shall inherit everlasting life. 

" Firmly relying upon the certain and 
universal triumph of the sentiments contained 
in this declaration, however formidable may 
be the opposition arrayed against them, we 
hereby affix our signatures to it ; commend- 
ing it to the reason and conscience of man- 
kind, and resolving, in the strength of the 
Loni God, to calmly and meekly abide the 
issue." 

Immediately after this declaration a Society 
for Non-resistance was founded by Garrison, 
and a journal, called the NoK-resisIani, in 
which the doctrine of non-resistance was 
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advocated in its full significance and in all its 
consequences, as it had been expounded in 
the declaration. Further information as to 
the ultimate destiny of the society and the 
journal I gained from the excellentbiography 
of W, L. Garrison, the work of his son. 

The society and the journal did not exist 
for long. The greater number of Garrison's 
fellow-workers in the movement for the 
liberation of the slaves, fearing that the too 
radical programme of the journal, the Non- 
resisiani, might keep people away from the 
practical work of negro-emancipation, gave 
up the profession of the principle of non- 
resistance as it had been expressed in the 
declaration, and both society and journal 
ceased to exist. 

This declaration of Garrison's gave so 
powerful and eloquent an expression of a 
confession of faith of such importance to men, 
that one would have thought It must have 
produced a strong impression on people, and 
have become known throughout the world 
and the subject of discussion on every side. 
But nothing of the kind occurred. Not only 
was it unknown in Europe, even the Ameri- 
cans, who have such a high opinion of 
Garrison, hardly knew of the declaration. 

Another champion of non-resistance has 
been overlooked in the same way — the 
American, A din Ballou, who lately died, 
after spending fifty years in preaching this 
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doctrine, How great the ignorance is of 
everything relating to the question of non- 
resistance may be seen from the fact that 
Garrison the son, who has written an excel- 
lent biography of his father in four great 
volumes, in answer to my inquiry whether 
there are existing now societies for non- 
resistance, and adherents of the doctrine, told 
me, that us far as he knew that society had 
broken up, and that there were no adherents 
of that doctrine, while at the very time when 
he was writing to me there was living at 
Hopedale, in Massachusetts, Adin Ballou, 
who had taken part in the labours of Gar- 
rison the father, and had devoted fifty years 
of his life to advocating, both orally and in 
print, the doctrine of non-resistance. Later 
on I received a letter from Wilson, a pupil 
and colleague of Ballou's, and entered into 
correspondence with Ballou himself. I wrote 
to Ballou, and he answered me and sent me 
his works. Here is the summary of some 
extracts from them ; 

"Jesus Christ is my Lord and teacher," 
says Ballou, in one oi his essays exposing 
the inconsistency of Christians who allowed 
a right of self-defence and of warfare. " 1 
have promised, leaving all else, to follow Him, 
through good and through evil, to death 
itself. But I am a citizen of the democratic 
republic of the United States : and in alle- 
giance to it 1 have sworn to defend the 
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Constitution of my country, if need be, with 
my life. Christ requires of me to do unto 
others as I would they should do unto me. 
The Constitution of the United States 
requires of me to do unto two millions of 
slaves (at that time there were slaves ; now 
one might venture to substitute the word 
' labourers ') the very opposite of what I 
would they should do unto me — that is, to 
help to keep them in their present condition 
of slavery. And, in spite of this, I continue 
to elect or be elected. I propose to vote. I am 
even ready to be appointed to any office 
under Government. That will not hinder me 
from being a Christian. I shall still profess 
Christianity, and shall find no difficulty in 
carrying out my covenant with Christ and 
with the Government. 

"Jesus Christ forbids me to resist evil- 
doers, and to take from them an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, bloodshed for 
bloodshed, and life for life. 

" My Government demands from me quite 
the opposite, and bases a system of self- 
defence on gallows, musket, and sword, to 
be used against its foreign and domestic 
foes. And the land is filled accordingly 
with gibbets, prisons, arsenals, ships of war, 
and soldiers, 

" In the maintenance and use of these 
expensive appliances for murder, we can very 
suitably exercise to the full the virtues of 
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forgiveness to those who injure us, love 
towards our enemies, blessings to those who 
curse us, and doing good to those who 
hate us. 

" For this we have a succession of 
Christian priests to pray for us and be- 
seech the blessing of Heaven on the holy 
work of slaughter. 

" I see all this(i'^.,the contradiction between 
profession and practice), and I continue to 
profess religion and take part in government, 
and pride myself on being at the same time a 
devout Christian and a devoted servant of 
the government. I do not want to agree 
with these senseless notions of non-resistance. 
I cannot renounce my authority and leave 
only immoral men in control of the govern- 
ment. The Constitution says : the govern- 
ment has the right to declare war, and I 
assent to this and support it, and swear that 
I will support it. And I do not for that 
cease to be a Christian. War, too, is a 
Christian duty. Is it not a Christian duty 
to kill hundreds of thousands of one's fellow- 
men, to outrage women, to raze and burn 
towns, and to practise every possible cruelty? 
It is time to dismiss all these false senti- 
mentalities. It is the truest means of for- 
giving injuries and loving enemies. If we 
only do it in the spirit of love, nothing can 
be more Christian than such murder." 

In another pamphlet, entitled " How many 
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Men are necessary to Change a Crime into 
a Virtue ? " he says : " One man may not kill. 
If he kills a fellow-creature, he is a murderer. 
If two, ten, a hundred men do so, they, too, are 
murderers. But a Government or a nation 
may kill as many men as it chooses, and that 
will not be murder, but a great and noble 
action. Only gather the people together on 
a large scale, and a battle of ten thousand 
men becomes an innocent action. But pre- 
cisely how many people must there be to 
make it so ? — that is the question. One 
man cannot plunder and pillage, but a whole 
nation can. But precisely how many are 
needed to make it permissible ? Why is 
it that one man, ten, a hundred, may not 
break the law of God, but a great number 
may ? " 

And here is a version of Ballou's Catechism 
composed for his flock : 

Catechism of Non- Resistance. 

Q. Whence is the word " non-resistance " 
'derived ? 

A. From the command, " Resist not evil " 
(M. V. 39). 

Q. What does this word express ? 

A. It expresses a lofty Christian virtue 
enjoined on us by Christ. 

Q. Ought the word "non-resistance" to 
be taken in its widest sense— that is to say, 
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as intending that we should not offer any 
resistance of any kind to evil ? 

A. No ; it ought to be taken in the exact 
sense of our Saviour's teaching — that is, not 
repaying evil for evil. We ought to oppose 
evil by every righteous means in our power, 
but not by evil. 

Q. What is there to show that Christ 
enjoined non-resistance in that sense ? 

A. It is shown by the words he uttered at 
the same time. He said : " Ye have heard, 
it was said of old. An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, Resist 
not evil. But if one smites thee on the right 
cheek, turn him the other also ; and if one 
will go to law with thee to take thy coat from 
thee, give him thy cloak also." 

Q. Of whom was He speaking in the 
words, " Ye have heard it was said of 
old " ? 

A. Of the patriarchs and the prophets, 
contained in the Old Testament, which the 
Hebrews ordinarily call the Law and the 
Prophets. 

Q. What utterances did Christ refer to in 
the words, " it was said of old " ? 

A. The utterances of Noah, Moses, and 
the other prophets, in which they admit the 
right of doing bodily harm to those who 
inflict harm, so as to punish and prevent evil 
deeds. 

Q. Quote such utterances. 
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A. "Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed." — Gen. ix. 6. 

" He that smiteth a man so that he die 
shall be surely put to death. And if any 
mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tootli, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, 
wound for wound, stripe for stripe." — Ex. 
xxi. 12 and 25. 

" He that killeth any man shall surely be 
put to death. And if a man cause a blemish 
in his neighbour, as he hath done, so shall 
it be done to him : breach for breach, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth." — Lev, xxiv. 17, 
19, 20. 

" Then the judges shall make diligent 
inquisition, and behold if the witness be a 
false witness, and has testified falsely against 
his brother, then shall ye do unto him as he 
had thought to have done unto his brother. 
.... And thine eye shall not pity ; but life 
shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot." — Deut. xix. 
18. 21. 

Noah, Moses, and the Prophets taught 
that he who kills, maims, or injures his neigh- 
bours does evil. To resist such evil, and to 
prevent it, the evil-doer must be punished 
with death, or maiming, or some physical 
injury. Wrong must be opposed by wrong, 
murder by murder, injury by injury, evil by 
evil. Thus taught Noah, Moses, and the 




Prophets. But Christ rejects all this. " I say 
unto you," is written in the Gospel, "resist 
not evil," do not oppose injury with injury, 
but rather bear repeated injury from the evil- 
doer. What was permitted is forbidden . 
When we understand what kind of resistance 
they taught, we know exactly what resistance 
Christ forbade. 

Q. Then the ancients allowed the resist- 
ance of injury by injury ? 

A. Yes. But Jesus forbids it. The 
Christian has in no case the right to put to 
death his neighbour who has done him evil, 
or to do him injury in return, , 

Q. May he kill or maim him in self-^ ■ 
defence P ^^fl 

A. No. ^^ 

Q. May he go with a complaint to the | 
judge that he who has wronged him may be 
punished ? 

A. No. What he does through others, he 
is in reality doing himself. 

Q. Can he fight in conflict with foreign , 

enemies or disturbers of the peace ? 

A. Certainly not. He cannot take any 
part in war or in preparations for war. He 
cannot make use of a deadly weapon. He 
cannot oppose injury to injury, whether he is 
alone or with others, either in person or 
through other people. 

Q. Can he voluntarily vote or furnish 
soldiers for the Government ? 
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A. He can do nothing of that kind if he 
wishes to be faithful to Christ's law. 

Q. Can he voluntarily give money to aid a 
government resting on military force, capital 
punishment, and violence in general ? 

A. No; unless the money is destined for 
some special object, right in itself, and good 
both in aim and means. 

Q. Can he pay taxes to such a government ? 

A, No ; he ought not voluntarily to pay 
taxes, but he ought not to resist the collect- 
ing of taxes. A tax is levied by the govern- 
ment, and is exacted independently of the 
will of the subject. It is impossible to resist 
it without having recourse to violence of some 
kind. Since the Christian cannot employ 
violence, he is obliged to offer his property 
at once to the loss by violence inflicted on it 
by the authorities. 

Q. Can a Christian give a vote at elec- 
tions, or take part in government or law 
business } 

A. No ; participation in election, govern- 
ment, or law business is participation in 
government by force. 

Q. Wherein lies the chief significance of 
the doctrine of non-resistance ? 

A. In the fact that it alone allows of the 
possibility of eradicating evil from one's own 
heart, and also from one's neighbour's. This 
doctrine forbids doing that whereby evil has 
endured for ages and multiplied in the world. 
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He who attacks another and injures him, 
kindles in the other a feeling of hatred, the 
root of every evil. To injure another because 
he has injured us, even with the aim of over- 
coming evil, is doubling the harm for him 
and for oneself; it is begetting, or at least 
setting free and inciting, that evil spirit 
which we should wish to drive out. Satan 
can never be driven out by Satan. Error 
can never be corrected by error, and evil 
cannot be vanquished by evil. 

True non-resistance is the only real re- 
sistance to evil. It is crushing the serpent's 
head. It destroys and in the end extirpates 
the evil feeling. 

Q. But if that is the true meaning of the 
rule of non-resistance, can it always be put 
into practice ? 

A. It can be put into practice like every 
virtue enjoined by the law of God. A virtue 
cannot be practised in all circumstances 
without self-sacrifice, privation, suffering, 
and in extreme cases loss of life itself. But 
he who esteems life more than fulfilling the 
will of God is already dead to the only true 
life. Trying to save his life he loses it. 
Besides, generally speaking, where non- 
resistance costs the sacrifice of a single life 
or of some material welfare, resistance costs 
a thousand such sacrifices. 

Non-resistance is Salvation ; Resistance is 
Ruin. 
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It is incomparably less dangerous to act 
justly than unjustly, to submit to injuries 
than to resist them with violence, less dan- 
gerous even in one's relations to the present 
life. If all men refused to resist evil by evil 
our world would be happy. 

Q. But so long as only a few act thus, what 
will happen to them ? 

A. If only one man acted thus, and all the 
rest agreed to crucify him, would it not be 
nobler for him to die in the glory of non- 
resisting love, praying for his enemies, than 
to live to wear the crown of C^sar stained 
with the blood of the slain ? However, one 
man, or a thousand men, firmly resolved not 
to oppose evil by evil, are far more free from 
danger by violence than those who resort to 
violence, whether among civilised or savage 
neighbours. The robber, the murderer, and 
the cheat will leave them in peace, sooner 
than those who oppose them with arms, and 
those who take up the sword shall perish by 
the sword, but those who seek after peace, 
and behave kindly and harmlessly, forgiving 
and forgetting injuries, for the most part 
enjoy peace, or, if they die, they die blessed. 
In this way, if all kept the ordinance of non- 
resistance, there would obviously be no evil 
nor crime. If the majority acted thus they 
would establish the rule of love and goodwill 
even over evildoers, never opposing evil with 
evil, and never resorting to force, if there 
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were a moderately large minority of such 
men, they would exercise such a salutary 
moral Influence on society that every cruel 
punishment would be abolished, and violence 
and feud would be replaced by peace and 
love. Even if there were only a small mi- 
nority of them, they would rarely experience 
anything worse than the world's contempt, 
and meantime the world, though unconscious 
of it, and not grateful for it, would be 
continually becoming wiser and better for 
their unseen action on it. And if in the 
worst case some members of the minority 
were persecuted to death, in dying for 
the truth they would have left behind them 
their doctrine, sanctified by the blood of their 
martyrdom. Peace, then, to all who seek 
peace, and may over-ruling love be the 
imperishable heritage of every soul who 
obeys willingly Christ's word, "Resist not 
evil." 

AD IN BALLOU. 
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For fifty years Ballou wrote and published 
books dealing principally with the question 
of non-resistance to evil by force. In these 
works, which are distinguished by the clear- 
ness of their thought and eloquence of 
exposition, the question is looked at from 
every possible side, and the binding nature 
of this command on every Christian who 
acknowledges the Bible as the revelation of 
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God is firmly established. All the ordinary 
objections to the doctrine of non-resistance 
from the Old and New Testaments are 
brought forward, such as the expulsion of the 
money-changers from the Temple and so on, 
and arguments follow in disproof of them all. 
The practical reasonableness of this rule of 
conduct is shown independently of Scripture, 
and all the objections ordinarily made against 
its practicability are stated and refuted. 
Thus one chapter in a book of his treats 
of non-resistance in exceptional cases, and 
he owns in this connection that if there were 
cases in which the rule of non-resistance 
were impossible of application, it would 
prove that the law was not universally 
authoritative. Quoting these cases, he shows 
that it is precisely in them that the application 
of the rule is both necessary and reasonable. 
There is no aspect of the question, either 
on his side or on his opponents', which he 
has not followed up in his writings. I 
mention all this to show the unmistakable 
interest which such works ought to have for 
men who make a profession of Christianity, 
and because one would have thought Ballou's 
work would have been well known, and the 
ideas expressed by him would have been 
either accepted or refuted ; but such has not 
been the case. 

The work of Garrison, the father, in his 
foundation of the Society of Non-resistants 
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and his declaration, even more than my 
correspondence with the Quakers, convinced 
me of the fact that the departure of the 
ruling form of Christianity from the law of 
Christ on non-resistance by force, is an 
error that has long been observed and 
pointed out, and that men have laboured, 
and are still labouring, to correct. Ballou's 
work confirmed me still more in this view. 
But the fate of Garrison, still more that of 
Ballou, in being completely unrecognised in 
spite of fifty years of obstinate and persist- 
ent work in the same direction, confirmed me 
in the idea that there exists a kind of tacit 
but steadfast, conspiracy of silence about all 
such efforts. 

Ballou died in August 1S90, and there 
was an obituary notice of him in an Ame- 
rican journal of Christian views {Religio- 
Philosophical Journal, August 23). In this 
laudatory notice it is recorded tiiat Ballou 
was the spiritual director of a parish, that 
he delivered from eight to nine thousand 
sermons, married 1000 couples, and wrote 
about 500 articles ; but there is not a single 
word said of the object to which he devoted 
his life, even the word "non-resistance" is 
not mentioned. Precisely as it was with all 
the preaching of the QuaJcers for 200 years, 
and, too, with the efforts of Garrison the 
father, the foundation of his Society and 
journal, and his declaration, so it is with the 
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life-work of Ballou. It seems just as though 
it did not exist and never had existed. 

example of the 



We have an astound 
obscurity of works which aim at expounding 
the doctrine of non-resistance to evil by 
force, and at confuting those who do not 
recognise this commandment, in the book of 
the Tsech Helchitsky, which has only lately 
been noticed and has not hitherto been 
printed. 

Soon after the appearance of my book in 
German, I received a letter from Prague, 
from a professor of the university there, 
informing me of the existence of a work 
never yet printed, by Helchitsky, a Tsech of 
the fifteenth century, entitled " The Net of 
Faith." In this work the professor told me 
Helchitsky expressed precisely the same view 
as to true and false Christianity as I had 
expressed in my book, "What I Believe." 
The professor wrote to me that Helchitsky's 
work was to be published for the first time in 
the Tsech language in the journal " The 
Petersburg Academy of Science." Since I 
could not obtain the book itself, 1 tried to 
make myself acquainted with what was 
known of Helchitsky, and 1 gained the 
following information from a German book 
sent me by the Prague professor and from 
Pypin's history of Tsech literature. This 
was Pypin's account : 

" ' The Net of Faith ' is Christ's teaching. 
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which ought to draw man up out of the dark 
depths of the sea of worldliness and his own 
iniquity. True faith consists in believing God's 
Word ; but now a time has come when men 
mistake the true faith for heresy, and there- 
fore it is for the reason to point out what the 
true faith consists in, if any one does not know 
this. It is hidden in darkness from men, and 
they do not recognise the true law of Christ. 

" To make this law plain, Helchitsky points 
to the primitive organisation of Christian 
society — the organisation which, he says, is 
now regarded in the Roman Church as an 
abominable heresy. This primitive Church 
was his special ideal of social organisation, 
founded on equality, liberty, and fraternity. 
Christianity, in Helchitsky's view, still pre- 
serves these elements, and it is only neces- 
sary for society to return to its pure doctrine 
to render unnecessary every other form of 
social order in which kings and popes are 
essential; the law of love would alone be 
sufficient in every case. 

'* Historically, Helchitsky attributes the de- 
generation of Christianity to the times of 
Constantine the Great, whom the Pope 
Sylvester admitted into the Christian Church 
with all his heathen morals and life. Con- 
stantine, in his turn, endowed the Pope with 
worldly riches and power. From that time 
forward these two ruling powers were con- 
stantly aiding one another to strive for 
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nothing but out\vard glory. Divines and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries began to concern 
themselves only about subduing the whole 
world to their authority, incited men against 
one another to murder and plunder, and in 
creed and life reduced Christianity to a 
nullity. Helchitsky denies completely the 
right to make war and to inflict the punish- 
ment of death ; every soldier, even the 
'knight,' is only a violent evil-doer, a mur- 
derer." 

The same account is given by the German 
book, with the addition of a few biographical 
details and some extracts from Helchitsky's 
writings. 

Having learnt the drift of Helchitsky's 
teaching in this way, I awraited all the more 
impatiently the appearance of the " Net of 
Truth " in the journal of the Academy. But 
one year passed, then two and three, and 
still the book did not appear. It was only 
in 188S that I learned that the printing of 
the book, which had been begun, was 
stopped. I obtained the proofs of what 
had been printed and read them through. 
It is a marvellous book from every point 
of view. 

Its general tenour is given with perfect 
accuracy by Pypin. Helchitsky's funda- 
mental idea is that Christianity, by allying 
itself with temporal power in the days of 
Constantine, and by continuing to develop in 




such conditions, has become completely dis- 
torted, and has ceased to be Christian alto- 
gether. Helchitsky gave the title the " Net 
of Faith " to his book, taking as his motto 
the verse of the Gospel about the calling of 
the disciples to be fishers of men ; and, 
developing this metaphor, he says : " Christ, 
by means of H is disciples, would have 
caught all the world in His net of faith, 
but the greater fishes broke the net and 
escaped out of it, and all the rest have 
slipped through the holes made by the 
greater fishes, so that the net has remained 
quite empty. The j^reater fishes who broke 
the net are the rulers, emperors, popes, 
kings, who have not renounced power, and 
instead of true Christianity have put on what 
is simply a mask of it." Helchitsky teaches 
precisely what has been and is taught in 
these days by the non-resistant Menonites 
and Quakers, and in former times by the 
Bogomilites, Paulicians, and many others. 
He teaches that Christianity, expecting from 
its adherents gentleness, meekness, peace- 
ableness, forgiveness of injuries, turning the 
other cheek when one is struck, and love 
for enemies, is inconsistent with the use of 
force, which is an indispensable condition 
of authority. 

The Christian, according to Helchitsky's 
reasoning, not only cannot be a ruler or a 
soldier ; he cannot take any part in govera^ 
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ment, nor in trade, or even be a landowner ; 
he can only be an artisan or a husbandman. 

This book is one of the few works attack- 
ing official Christianity which has escaped 
being burned. All such so-called heretical 
works were burned at the stake, together 
with their authors, so that there are few 
ancient works exposing the errors of official 
Christianity, The book has a special interest 
for this reason alone. But apart from its 
interest from every point of view, it is one of 
the most remarkable products of thought for 
its depth of aim, for the astounding strength 
and beauty of the national language in which 
it is written, and for its antiquity. And yet 
for more than four centuries it has remained 
unprinted, and is still unknown, except to a 
few learned specialists. 

One would have thought that all such 
works, whether of the Quakers, of Garrison, 
of Ballou, or of Helchitsky, asserting and 
proving as they do, on the principles of the 
Gospel, that our modern world takes a false 
view of Christ's teaching, would have 
awakened interest, excitement, talk and 
discussion among spiritual teachers and 
their flocks alike. 

Works of this kind, dealing with the very 
essence of Christian doctrine, ought, one 
would have thought, to have been examined 
and accepted as true, or refuted and rejected. 
But nothing of the kind has occurred, and 
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the same fate has been repeated with all 
those works. Men of the most diverse 
views, believers, and, what is surprising, 
unbeHeving liberals also, as though by agree- 
ment, all preserve the same persistent silence 
about them, and all that has been done by 
people to explain the true meaning of Christ's 
doctrine remains either ignored or forgotten. 

But it is still more astonishing that two 
other books, of which I heard on the appear- 
ance of my book, should be so little known. 
I mean Dymond'sbook " On War," published 
for the first time in London in 1824, and 
Daniel Musser's book on " Non-resistance," 
written in 1864. It is particularly astonish- 
ing that these books should be unknown, 
because, apart from their intrinsic merits, 
both books treat Tiot so much of the theory 
as of the practical application of the theory 
to life, of the attitude of Christianity to 
military service, which is especially important 
and interesting now in these days of universal 
conscription. 

People will ask, perhaps : how ought a 
subject to behave who believes that war is 
inconsistent with his religion while the 
government demands from him that he 
should enter military service ? 

This question is, I think, a most vital one, 
and the answer to it is specially important in 
these days of universal conscription. AH — 
or at least the great majority of the peopli 
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are Christians, and all men are called upon 
for military service. How ought a man, as 
a Christian, to meet this demand ? This is 
the gist of Dymond's answer : 

■' His duty is humbly but steadfastly to 
refuse to serve," 

There are some people, who without any 
definite reasoning about it, conclude straight- 
way that the responsibility of government 
measures rests entirely on those who resolve 
on them, or that the governments and 
sovereigns decide the question of what is 
good or bad for their subjects, and the duty 
of the subjects is merely to obey. I think 
that arguments of this kind only obscure 
men's conscience. I cannot take part in the 
councils of government, and therefore I am 
not responsible for its misdeeds. Indeed, but 
■we are responsible for our own misdeeds. 
And the misdeeds of our rulers become our 
own, if we, knowing that they are misdeeds, 
assist in carrying them out. Those who 
suppose that they are bound to obey the 
government, and that the responsibility for 
the misdeeds they commit is transferred from 
them to their rulers, deceive themselves. 
They say : " We give our acts up to the will 
of others, and our acts cannot be good or 
bad ; there is no merit in what is good nor 
responsibility for what is evil in our actions, 
since they are not done of our own will." 

It is remarkable that the very same thing 
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is said in the instructions to soldiers which 
they make them learn — that is, that the officer 
is alone responsible for the consequences of 
his command. But this is not right. A man 
cannot get rid of the responsibility for his 
own actions. And that is clear from the 
following example. If your officer com- 
mands you to kill your neighbour's child, to 
kill your father or your mother, would you 
obey? If you would not obey, the whole 
argument falls to the ground, for if you can 
disobey the governors in one case, where do 
you draw the line up to which you can obey 
them ? There is no line other than that laid 
down by Christianity, and that line is both 
reasonable and practicable. 

And therefore we consider it the duty of 
every man who thinks war inconsistent with 
Christianity, meekly but firmly to refuse to 
serve in the army. And let those whose lot 
it is to act thus, remember that the fulfilment 
of a great duty rests with them. The destiny 
of humanity in the world depends, so far as 
it depends on men at all, on their fidelity to 
their religion. Let them confess their con- 
viction, and stand up for it, and not in words 
alone, but in sufferings too, if need be. If 
you believe that Christ forbade murder, pay 
no heed to the arguments nor to the com- 
mands of those who call on you to bear a hand 
in it. By such a steadfast refusal to make use 
of force, you call down on yourselves the bless- 
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ing promised to those " who hear these sayings 
and do them," and the time will come when the 
world will recognise you as having aided in 
the reformation of mankind." 

Musser's book is called " Non-resistance 
Asserted," or " Kingdoms of Christ and 
Kingdoms of this World Separated." This 
book is devoted to the same question, and 
was written when the American Govern- 
ment was exacting military service from its 
citizens at the time of the Civil War. And 
it has, too, a value for all time, dealing with 
the question how, in such circumstances, 
people should and can refuse to enter military 
service. Here is the tenor of the author's 
introductory remarks : " It is well known 
that there are many persons in the United 
States who refuse to fight on grounds of 
conscience. They are called the 'defence- 
less,' or ' non-resistant ' Christians, These 
Christians refuse to defend their country, to 
bear arms, or at the call of government to 
make war on its enemies. Till lately this 
religious scruple seemed a valid excuse to 
the government, and those who urged it were 
let off service. But at the beginning of our 
Civil War public opinion was agitated on this 
subject It was natural that persons who 
considered it their duty to bear all the hard- 
ships and dangers of war in defence of their 
country should feel resentment against those 
persons who had for long shared with them 
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the advantages of the protection of the 
government, and who now in time of need 
and danger would not share in bearing the 
labours and dangers of its defence. It was 
even natural that they should declare the 
attitude of such men monstrous, irrational, 
and suspicious." 

A host of orators and writers, our author 
tells us, arose to oppose this attitude, and 
tried to prove the sinfulness of non-resistance, 
both from Scripture and on common-sense 
grounds. And this was perfectly natural, and 
in many cases the authors were right — right, 
that is, in regard to persons who did not 
renounce the benefits they received from the 
government and tried to avoid the hard- 
ships of military service, but not right in 
regard to the principle of non-resistance 
itself. Above all, our author proves the 
binding nature of the rule of non-resistance 
for a Christian, pointing out that this com- 
mand is perfectly clear, and is enjoined upon 
every Christian by Christ without possibility 
of misinterpretation. " Bethink yourselves 
whether it is righteous to obey man more 
than God," said Peter and John. And this 
is precisely what ought to be the attitude of 
every man who wishes to be Christian to the 
claim on him for military service, when 
Christ has said, " Resist not evil by force." 
As for the question of the principle itself, the 
author regards that as decided. As to the 
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second question, whether people have the 
right to refuse to serve in the army who 
have not refused the benefits conferred by 
a government resting on force, the author 
considers it in detail, and arrives at the 
conclusion that a Christian, following the law 
of Christ, since he does not go to war, ought 
not either to take advantage of any of the 
institutions of government, courts of law, or 
elections, and that in his private concerns he 
must not have recourse to the authorities, the 
police, or the law. Further on in the book 
he treats of the relation of the Old Testament 
to the New, the value of government for 
those who are Christians, and makes some 
observations on the doctrine of non-resistance 
and the attacks made on it. The author 
concludes his book by saying, " Christians do 
not need government, and therefore they 
cannot either obey it in what is contrary to 
Christ's teaching, nor, still less, take part in 
it. Christ took His disciples out of the world, 
he says. They do not expect worldly 
blessings and worldly happiness, but they 
expect eternal life. The Spirit in whom 
they live makes them contented and happy 
in every position. If the world tolerates 
them, they are always happy. If the world 
will not leave them in peace, they will go 
elsewhere, since they are pilgrims on the 
earth and they have no fixed place of 
habitation. They believe that "the dead 
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may bury their dead." One thing only is 
needful for them, "to follow their Master." 

Even putting aside the question as to 
the principle laid down in these two books 
as to the Christian's duty in his attitude to 
war, one cannot help perceiving the practical 
importance and the urgent need of deciding 
the question. 

There are people, hundreds of thousands 
of Quakers, Menonites, all our Douhobortsi, 
Molokani, and others who do not belong 
to any definite sect, who consider that the 
use of force — and, consequently, military 
service — is inconsistent with Christianity. 
Consequently there are every year among 
us in Russia some men called upon for 
military service who refuse to serve on 
the ground of their religious convictions. 
Does the government let them off then ? 
No. Does it compel them to go, and in case 
of disobedience punish them .'* No. 

This was how the government treated them 
in i8iS. Here is an extract from the diary 
of Nicholas Myravyov, of Kars, which was 
not passed by the Censure, and is not known 
in Russia: 

••Oct. 2. iSlS. TlFLIS. 

" In the morning the Commandant told me 
that five peasants belonging to a landowner 
in the Tamboff government, had lately been 
sent to Georgia. These men had been sent 
for soldiers, but they would not serve ; they 
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had been several times flogged and made to 
run the gauntlet, but they would submit 
readily to the cruelest tortures, and even to 
death, rather than serve. ' Let us go,' they 
said, 'and leave us alone ; we will not hurt 
any one ; all men are equal, and the Tzar 
is a man like us ; why should we pay him 
tribute ; why should I expose my life to 
danger to kill in battle some man who has 
done me no harm ? ' 

" ' You can cut us to pieces and we will not 
be soldiers. He who has compassion on us 
will give us charity, but as for the govern- 
ment rations we have not had them and we do 
not want to have them.' These were the words 
of those peasants who declare that there are 
numbers like them in Russia. They brought 
tliem four times before the Committee of 
Ministers, and at last decided to lay the 
matter before the Tzar, who gave orders that 
they should be taken to Georgia for correc- 
tion, and commanded the Commander-in- 
Chief to send him a report every month 
of their gradual success in bringing these 
peasants to a better mind." 

How the correction ended is not known, 
as the whole episode indeed was unknown, 
having been kept in profound secrecy. 

This was how the government behaved 
seventy-five years ago — this is how it has 
behaved in a great number of cases, studiously 
concealed from the people. And this is how 
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the government behaves now, except in the 
case of the German Menonites, living in the 
province of Kherson, whose plea against 
military service is considered well grounded. 
They are made to work off their term of 
service in labour in the forests. 

But in the recent cases of refusal on the 
part of Menonites to serve in the army on 
religious grounds, the government authori- 
ties have acted in the following manner. 

To begin with, they have recourse to 
every means of coercion used in our times 
to " correct " the culprit and bring him to " a 
better mind," and these measures are carried 
out with the greatest secrecy. I know that in 
the case of one man who declined to serve in 
1884 in Moscow, the official correspondence 
on the subject had two months after his re- 
fusals accumulated into a big folio, and was 
kept absolutely secret among the Ministry. 

They usually begin by sending the culprit 
to the priests, and the latter, to their shame 
be it said, always exhort him to obedience. 
But since the exhortation in Christ's name 
to forswear Christ is for the most part unsuc- 
cessful, after he has received the admonitions 
of the spiritual authorities, they send him to 
the gendarmes, and the latter, finding as a 
rule no political cause for offence in him, 
despatch him back again, and then he is sent 
to the learned men, to the doctors, and to the 
madhouse. During all these vicissitudes he is. 
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deprived of liberty and has to endure every 
kind of humiliation and suffering as a con- 
victed criminal. (All this has been repeated in 
four cases.) The doctors let him out of the 
madhouse, and then every kind of secret shift 
is employed to prevent him from going free — 
whereby others would be encouraged to refuse 
to serve as he has done — and at the same 
time to avoid leaving him among the soldiers, 
for fear they loo should learn from him that 
military service is not at all their duty by the 
law of God, as they are assured, but quite 
contrary to it. 

The most convenient thing for the govern- 
ment would be to kill the non-resistant by 
flogging him to death or some other means, 
as was done in former days. But to put a 
man openly to death, because he believes in 
the creed we all profess, is impossible. To 
let a man alone who has refused obedience is 
also impossible. And so the government 
tries either to compel the man by ill-treat- 
ment to renounce Christ, or in some way or 
other to get rid of him unobserved, without 
openly putting him to death, and to hide 
somehow both the action and the man himself 
from other people. And so all kinds of shifts 
and wiles and cruelties are set on foot against 
him. They either send him to the fron- 
tier, or provoke him to insubordination, and 
then try him for breach of discipline and shut 
him up in the prison of the disciplinary bat- 
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talion, where they can ill-treat him freely 
unseen by every one, or they declare him mad, 
or lock him up in a lunatic asylum. They 
sent one man in this way to Tashkend — that 
is, they pretended to transfer him to the 
Tashkend army ; another to Omsk ; a third 
they convicted of insubordination and shut 
up in prison ; a fourth they sent to a lunatic 
asylum. 

Everywhere the same story is repeated. 
Not only the government, but the great 
majority of liberal, advanced people as 
they are called, studiously turn away from 
everything that has been said, written or 
done, or is being done by men to prove the 
incompatibility of force in its most awful, 
gross, and glaring form — in the form, that is, 
of an army of soldiers prepared to murder 
any one, whoever it may.be — with the teach- 
ings of Christianity or even of the humanity 
which society professes as its creed. 

So that the information I have gained of 
the attitude of the higher ruling classes, not 
only in Russia but in Europe and America, 
towards the elucidation of this question, has 
convinced me that there exists in these 
ruling classes a consciously hostile attitude 
to true Christianity, which is shown pre- 
eminently in their reticence in regard to 
all manifestations of it. 
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CHAPTER II 

\^ CRITICISMS OF THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE 
TO EVIL BY FORCE ON THE PART OP BELIEVERS 

AND OF UNBELIEVERS 

Faie of [he book, ■• What I Believs " — Eiasivo character of 
religloua criliciams of principles of my book— lat rq)ly ; 
Use of force aot opposed to Chrislianily — znd reply : Use 
of force necessary to restrain evil-doers— 3rd reply : Duty of 
using force in defence of one's neighbour— 4th reply ; TKe 
breach of the command of non-resistance to be regarded 
simply as a weakness— 5th reply : Reply eiaded by making 
believe that the question has long been decided — To dei-iae 
such subterfuges and to take refuge behind the authority 
of the Church, of antiquity and of religion, is all that 
ecclesiastical critics can do to get out of the contradiction 
between use of force and Christianity in theory and in 
practice — General altitude of the ecclesiastical world and of 
the authorities to profession of true Chrisrianily— General 
character of Russian freelhinking critics — Foreign free- 
thinking critics — Mblaken arguments of these critics the 
result of misunderstanding the true meaning of Christ's 
teaching. 

The impression I gained of a desire to 
conceal, to hush up, wliat I had tried to 
express in my book, led me to judge the 
book itself afresh. 

On its appearance it had, as I had antici- 
pated, been forbidden, and ought therefore 
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by law to have been burnt. But, at the same 
time, it was discussed among officials, and 
circulated in a great number of manuscript 
and lithograph copies, and in translations 
printed abroad. 

And very quickly after the book, criticisms, 
both rehgious and secular in character, made 
their appearance, and these the government 
tolerated, and even encouraged. So that the 
refutation of a book which no one was 
supposed to know anything about was even 
chosen as the subject for theological disser- 
tations in the academies. 

The criticisms of my book, Russian and 
foreign alike, fall under two general divisions 
— the religious criticisms of men who regard 
themselves as believers, and secular criticisms, 
that is, those of freethinkers. 

I will begin with the first class. In my 
book I make it an accusation against the 
teachers of the Church that their teaching is 
opposed to Christ's commands clearly and 
definitely expressed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and opposed in especial to His 
command in regard to resistance to evil, and 
that in this way they deprive Christ's teach- 
ing of all value. The Church authorities 
accept the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount on non-resistance to evil by force as 
divine revelation ; and therefore one would 
have thought that if they felt called upon to 
write about my book at all, they would have 
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found it inevitable before everything else to 
reply to the principal point of my charge 
against them, and to say plainly, do they or 
do they not admit the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the commandment of non- 
resistance to evil as binding on a Christian. 
And they were bound to answer this 
question, not after the usual fashion (i,e., 
" that although on the one side one cannot 
absolutely deny, yet on the other side one 
cannot again fully assent, all the more seeing 
that," &c. &c.). No; they should have 
answered the question as plainly as it was 
put in my book — Did Christ really demand 
from His disciples that they should carry out 
what He taught them in the Sermon on the 
Mount ? And can a Christian, then, or can 
he not, always remaining a Christian, go to 
law or make any use of the law, or seek 
his own protection in the law ? And can 
the Christian, or can he not, remaining a 
Christian, take part in the administration of 
government, using compulsion against his 
neighbours? And — the most important 
question hanging over the heads of all 
of us in these days of universal military 
service — can the Christian, or can he 
not, remaining a Christian, against Christ's 
direct prohibition, promise obedience in 
future actions directly opposed to His 
teaching? And can he, by taking his 
share of service in the army, prepare him- 
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self to murder men, and even actual!] 
murder them ? 

These questions were put plainly and 
directly, and seemed to require a plain and 
direct answer ; but in all the criticisms of my 
book there was no such plain and direct 
answer. No ; my book received precisely the 
same treatment as all the attacks upon the 
teachers of the Church for their defection 
from the Law of Christ of which history 
from the days of Constantine is full. 

A very great deal was said in connection 
with my book of my having incorrectly 
interpreted this and other passages of the 
Gospel, of my being in error in not recog- 
nising the Trinity, the redemption, and the 
immortality of the soul. A very great deal 
was said, but not a word about the one thing 
which for every Christian is the most 
essential question in life — how to reconcile 
the duty of forgiveness, meekness, patience, 
and love for all, neighbours and enemies 
alike, which is so clearly expressed in the 
words of our Teacher, and in the heart of 
each of us — how to reconcile this duty with 
the obligation of using force in war upon 
men of our own or a foreign people. 

All that are worth calling answers to this 
question can be brought under the following 
five heads. I have tried to bring together 
in this connection all I could, not only 
from the criticisms on my book, but from 
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what has been written in past times on this 
theme. 

The first and crudest form of reply consists 
in the bold assertion that the use of force is 
not opposed by the teaching of Christ ; that 
it is permitted, and even enjoined, on the 
Christian by the Old and New Testaments. 

Assertions of this kind proceed, for the 
most part, from men who have attained the 
highest ranks in the governing or ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, and who are consequently 
perfectly assured that no one will dare to 
contradict their assertion, and that if any one 
does contradict it they wil! hear nothing of the 
contradiction. These men have, for the most 
part, through the intoxication of power, so 
lost the right idea of what that Christianity is 
in the name of which they hold their position, 
that what is Christian in Christianity presents 
itself to them as heresy, while everything in 
the Old and New Testaments which can be 
distorted into an antichristian and heathen 
meaning they regard as the foundation of 
Christianity. In support of their assertion 
that Christianity is not opposed to the use of 
force, these men usually, with the greatest 
audacity, bring together all the most obscure 
passages from the Old and New Testaments, 
interpreting them in the most unchristian way 
■ — the punishment of Ananias and Sapphira, 
of Simon the Sorcerer, &c. They quote all 
those sayings of Christ's which can possibly 
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be interpreted as justification of cruelty: the 
expulsion from the Temple; "It shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom than 
for this city," &c. &c. According to these 
people's notions, a Christian government is 
not in the least bound to be guided by the 
spirit of peace, forgiveness of injuries, and 
love for enemies. 

To refute such an assertion is useless, 
because the very people who make this 
assertion refute themselves, or, rather, re- 
nounce Christ, inventing a Christianity and 
a Christ of their own in the place of Him in 
whose name the Church itself exists, as well 
as their office in it. If all men were to learn 
that the Church professes to believe in a 
Christ of punishment and warfare, not oi 
forgiveness, no one would believe in the 
Church, and it could not prove to any one 
what it is trying to prove. 

The second, somewhat less gross form of 
argument, consists in declaring that, though 
Christ did indeed preach that we should turn 
the left cheek, and give the cloak also, and 
this is the highest moral duty ; yet that there 
are wicked men in the world, and if these 
wicked men were not restrained by force, the 
whole world and all good men would come to 
ruin through them. This argument I found 
for the first time in John Chrysostom, and I 
show how he is mistaken in my book, "What 
I Believe." 
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A MORE SUBTLE ASSEKTION 

This argument is ill-grounded, because if 
we allow ourselves to regard any men as 
intrinsically wicked men, then in the first 
place we annul, by so doing, the whole idea 
of the Christian teaching, according to which 
we are all equals and brothers, as sons of one 
Father in heaven. Secondly, it is ill-founded, 
because even if to use force against wicked 
men had been permitted by God, since it is 
impossible to find a perfect and unfailing 
distinction by which one could positively 
know the wicked from the good, so it would 
come to all individual men and societies of 
men mutually regarding each other as wicked 
men, as is the case now. Thirdly, even if it 
were possible to distinguish the wicked from 
the good unfailingly, even then it would be 
impossible to kill or injure or shut up in 
prison these wicked men, because there would 
be no one in a Christian society to carry out 
such punishment, since every Christian, as a 
Christian, has been commanded to use no 
force against the wicked. 

The third kind of answer, still more subtle 
than the preceding, consists in asserting that 
though the command of non-resistance to evil 
by force is binding on the Christian when the 
evil is directed against himself personally, it 
ceases to be binding when the evil is directed 
against his neighbours, and that then the 
Christian is not only not bound to fulfil the 
commandment, but is even bound to act in 
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Opposition to it in defence of his neighbours 
and to use force against transgressors by 
force. This assertion is an absolute assump- 
tion, and one cannot find in all Christ's teach- 
ing any confirmation of such an argument. 
Such an argument is not only a limitation, 
but a direct contradiction and negation of the 
commandment, if every man has the right 
to have recourse to force in face of a danger 
threatening another, the question of the use 
of force is reduced to a question of the defini- 
tion of danger for another. If my private 
judgment is to decide the question of what is 
danger for another, there is no occasion for 
the use of force, which could not be justified 
on the ground of danger threatening some 
other man. They killed and burnt witches, 
they killed aristocrats and girondists, they 
killed their enemies, because those who were * 
in authority regarded them as dangerous for 
the people. 

If this important limitation, which funda- 
mentally undermines the whole value of the 
commandment, had entered into Christ's 
meaning, there must have been mention of it 
somewhere. This restriction is made no- 
where in our Saviour's life or preaching. On 
the contrary, warning Is given precisely against 
this treacherous and scandalous restriction 
which nullifies the commandment The error 
and impossibility of such a limitation is shown 
in the Gospel with special clearness in tlie 
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account of the judgment of Caiaphas, who 
makes precisely this distinction. He acknow- 
ledged that it was wrong to punish the inno- 
cent Jesus, but he saw in Him a source of 
danger not for himself, but for the whole 
people, and therefore he said : It is better for 
one man to die that the whole people perish 
not. And the erroneousness of such a limit- 
ation is still more clearly expressed in the 
words spoken to Peter when he tried to resist 
by force evil directed against Jesus {Matt, 
xxvi. 52). Peter was not defending himself, 
but his beloved and heavenly Master. And 
Christ at once reproved him for this, saying, 
that he who takes up the sword shall perish 
by the sword. 

Besides apologies for violence used against 
one's neighbour in defence of another neigh- 
bour from greater violence are always 
untrustworthy, because when force is used 
against one who has not yet carried out his 
evil intent, 1 can never know which would be 
greater — the evil of my act of violence or of 
the act 1 want to prevent. We kill the 
criminal that society may be rid of him, and 
we never know whether the criminal of to- 
day would not have been a changed man to- 
morrow, and whether our punishment of him 
is not useless cruelty. We shut up the 
dangerous — as we think — ^member of society, 
but the next day this man might cease to be 
dangerous and his imprisonment might be for 
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nothing. 1 see that a man I know to be a 
ruffian is pursuing a young girl. I have a 
gun in my hand — I kill the ruffian and save 
the girl. But the death or the wounding of 
the ruffian has positively taken place, while 
what would have happened if this had not 
been 1 cannot know. And what an immense 
mass of evil must result, and indeed does 
result, from allowing men to assume the right 
of anticipating what may happen. Ninety- 
nine per cent, of the evil of the world is 
founded on this reasoning — from the inquisi- 
tion to dynamite bombs, and the executions 
or punishments of tens of thousands of poli- 
tical criminals. 

A fourth, still more refined, reply to the 
question. What ought to be the Christian's 
attitude to Christ's command of non-resistance 
to evil by force ? consists in declaring that they 
do not deny the command of non-resistance 
to evil, but recognise it ; but they only do not 
ascribe to this command the special exclusive 
value attached to it by sectarians. To regard 
this command as the indispensable condition 
of Christian life, as Garrison, Ballou, Dymond, 
the Quakers, the Menonites. and the Shakers 
do now, and as the Moravian brothers, the 
Waldenses, the Albigenses. the Bogomilites, 
and the Paulicians did in the past, is a one- 
sided heresy. This command has neither 
more nor less value than all the other com- 
mands, and the man who through weakness. 
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transgresses any command whatever, the 
command of non-resistance included, does not 
cease to be a Christian if he hold the true 
faith. This is a very skilful device, and many 
people who wish to be deceived are easily de- 
ceived by It. The device con; ists in reducing 
a direct conscious denial of a command to a 
casual breach of it. But one i leed only com- 
pare the attitude of the teachers of the Church 
to this and to other commands which they 
really do recognise, to be convinced that their 
attitude to this is completely different from 
their attitude to other duties. 

The command against fornication they do 
really recognise, and consequently they do 
not admit that in any case fornication can 
cease to be wrong. The Church preachers 
never point out cases in which the command 
against fornication can be broken, and always 
teach that we must avoid seductions which 
lead to temptation to fornication. But not 
so with the command of non-resistance. All 
Church preachers recognise cases in whichthat 
command can be broken, and teach the people 
accordingly. And they not only do not teach 
that we should avoid temptations to break it, 
chief of which is the military oath, but they 
themselves administer it. The preachers of 
the Church never in any other case advocate 
the breaking of any other commandment. But 
in connection with the commandment of non- 
resistance they openly teach that we must not 
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understand it too literally, but that there are 
conditions and circumstances in which we 
must do the direct opposite, that is, go to 
law, fight, punish. So that occasions for ful- 
filling the commandment of non-resistance to 
evil by force are taught for the most part as 
occasions for not fulfilling it. The fulfilment 
of this command, they say, is very difficult 
and pertains only to perfection. And how 
can it not be difficult, when the breach of it is 
not only not forbidden, but law-courts, prisons, 
cannons, guns, armies, and wars are under the 
immediate sanction of the Church. It cannot 
be true, then, that this command is recognised 
by the preachers of the Church as on a level 
with other commands. 

The preachers of the Church clearly do 
not recognise it ; only not daring to acknow- 
ledge this, they try to conceal their not recog- 
nising it. 

So much for the fourth reply. 

The fifth kind of answer, which is the 
subtlest, the most often used and the most 
effective, consists in avoiding answering, in 
making believe that this question is one 
which has long ago been decided perfectly 
clearly and satisfactorily, and that it is not 
worth while to talk about it. This method of 
reply is employed by all the more or less cul- 
tivated religious writers, that is to say, those 
who feel the laws of Christ binding for them- 
selves. Knowing that the contradiction exist- 
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ing between the teaching of Christ which we 
profess with our lips and the whole order of 
our lives, cannot be removed by words, and 
that touching upon it can only make it more 
obvious, they, with more or less ingenuity, 
evade it, pretending that the question of 
reconciling Christianity with the use of force 
has been decided already, or does not exist 
at all.* 

The majority of religious critics of my book 
use this fifth method of replying to it. I could 
quote dozens of such critics, in all of whom, 
without exception, we find the same thing 
repeated : everything is discussed except 
what constitutes the principal subject of the 
book. As a characteristic example of such 
criticisms, I will quote the article of a well- 
known and ingenious English writer and 

* I only know one work which differs somewhat from 
this general definition, and Ihat is not a criticism in the 
precise meaning of the word, but an article treating of the 
same subject and having my book in view. I mean the 
pamphlet of Mr. Troiiky (published at Kazan), " A Sermon 
for the People." The author obviously accepts Christ's teach- 
ing in its true meaning. He says that the prohibition of re- 
sistance to evil by force means exactly what it does mean ; 
and the same with the prohibition of swearing. He does 
not, as others do, deny the meaning of Christ's leachinjii 
but unfortunately he lioes not draw from this admission the 
inevitable deductions which present themselves spontane- 
ously in our life when we understand Christ's teaching in 
that way. If we must not oppose evil by force, nor swear, 
every one naturally asks, " How then about military service, 
and the oath of obedience ?" To this question the author 
gives no reply ; but it must be answered. And if he cannot 
answer, then he would do better not to speak on the subject 
at all, as such silence leads to error. 
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preacher— Farrar— who, hke many learned 
theologians, is a great master of the art of 
circuitously evading a question. The article 
was published in an American journal, the 
Forum, in October iS88. 

After conscientiously explaining in brief 
the contents of my book, Farrar says : 
" Tolstoi came to the conclusion that a 
coarse deceit had been palmed upon the 
world when these words, ' Resist not evil,' 
were held by civil society to be compatible 
with war, courts of justice, capital punish- 
ment, divorce, oaths, national prejudice, and, 
indeed, with most of the institutions of civil 
and social life. He now believes that the 
kingdom of God would come if all men kept 
these five commandments of Christ, viz. : 
1. Live in peace with all men, 2. Be pure. 
3. Take no oaths. 4. Resist not evil. 5. 
Renounce national distinctions." 

"Tolstoi," he says, "rejects the inspiration 
of the Old Testament ; hence he rejects the 
chief doctrines of the Church — that of the 
Atonement by blood, the Trinity, the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles, and His 
transmission through the priesthood." And he 
recognises only the words and commands of 
Christ. " But is this interpretation of Christ 
a true one ? " he says. " Are all men bound 
to act as Tolstoi teaches — i.e.. to carry out 
these five commandments of Christ } " You 
expect, then, that in answer to this essential 
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question, which is the only one that could 
induce a man to write an article about the 
book, he will say either that this interpreta- 
tion of Christ's teaching is true and we ought 
to follow it, or he will say that such an 
interpretation is untrue, will show why, and 
will give some other correct interpretation of 
those words which 1 interpret incorrectly. 
But nothing of the kind is done. Farrar 
only expresses his "belief" that, "though 
actuated by the noblest sincerity, Count 
Tolstoi has been misled by partial and one- 
sided interpretations of the meaning of the 
Gospel and the mind and will of Christ." 
What this error consists in is not made clear ; 
it is only said: "To enter into the proof of 
this is impossible in this article, for I have 
already exceeded the space at my com- 
mand." 

And he concludes, in a tranquil spirit: 
" Meanwhile, the reader who feels troubled 
iest it should be his duty also to forsake all 
the conditions of his life and to take up the 
position and work of a common labourer, 
may rest for the present on the principle, 
securus Judical orbis terrarum. With few and 
rare exceptions, " he continues, "the whole of 
Christendom, from the days of the Apostles 
down to our own. has come to the firm 
conclusion that it was the object of Christ to 
lay down great eternal principles, but not to 
disturb the bases and revolutionise the instj- 
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tutions of all human society, which themselves 
rest on divine sanctions as well as on in- 
evitable conditions. Were it my object to 
prove how untenable is the doctrine of 
communism, based by Count Tolstoi upon 
the divine paradoxes (sic), which can be 
interpreted only on historical principles in 
accordance with the whole method of the 
teaching of Jesus, it would require an ampler 
canvas than I have here at my disposal." 
What a pity he has not "an ampler canvas 
at his disposal " ! And what a strange thing 
it is that for all these last fifteen centuries no 
one has had "a canvas ample enough" to 
prove that Christ, whom we profess to believe 
in, says something utterly unlike what He 
does say ! Still, they could prove it if they 
wanted to. But it is not worth while to 
prove what every one knows ; it is enough to 
say, " securiis judical orbis terrarum." 

And of this kind, without exception, are 
all the criticisms of educated believers, who 
must, as such, understand the danger of their 
position. The sole escape from it for them 
lies in their hope that they may be able, by 
using the authority of the Church, of antiquity, 
and of their sacred office, to overawe the 
reader and draw him away from the idea of 
reading the Gospel for himself and thinking 
out the question in his own mind for himself^ 
And in this they are successful; for, indeed, 
how could the notion occur to any one that all 
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that has been repeated from century to 
century with such earnestness and solemnity 
by all those archdeacons, bishops, archbishops, 
holy synods, and popes, is ail of it a base lie 
and a calumny foisted upon Christ by them 
for the sake of keeping safe the money they 
must have to live luxuriously on the necks of 
other men ? And it is a He and a calumny 
so transparent that the only way of keeping 
it up consists in overawing people by their 
earnestness, their conscientiousness. It is 
just what has taken place of late years at 
recruiting sessions ; at a table before the 
zertzal — the symbol of the Tzar's authority — 
in the seat of honour under the life-size 
portrait of the Tzar, sit dignified old officials, 
wearing decorations, conversing freely and 
easily, writing notes, summoning men before 
them, and giving orders. Here, wearing a 
cross on his breast, near them, is a pros- 
perous-looking old priest in a silken cassock, 
with long grey hair flowing on to his cope, 
before a lectern which bears a golden cross 
and has on it a Gospel bound in gold. 

They summon Ivan Petroif. A young 
man comes in, wretchedly, shabbily dressed, 
and in terror, the muscles of his face working, 
his eyes bright and restless ; and in a broken 
voice hardly above a whisper, he says: "I 
. ... by Christ's law . . . . as a Christian 
. . . . I cannot." " What is he muttering ? " 
asks the president, frowning impatiently and 
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raising wis eyes from his book to listen. 
" Speak louder," the colonel with shining 
epaulettes shouts to him. " I — I as a Chris- 
tian " And at last it appears that the 

young man refuses to serve in the army 
because he is a Christian. " Don't talk non- 
sense. Stand to be measured. Doctor, may 
1 trouble you to measure him. He is all 
right?" "Yes." "Reverend father, admin- 
ister the oath to him." 

No one is the least disturbed by what the 
poor scared young man is muttering. They 
do not even pay attention to it. " They all 
mutter something, but we've no time to listen 
to it, we have to enrol so many." 

The recruit tries to say something still. 
"It's opposed to the law of Christ." "Go 
along, go along, we know without your help 
what is opposed to the law and what's not, 
and you, soothe his mind, Reverend F"ather, 
soothe him. Next : Vassily Nikitin." And 
they lead the trembling youth away. And it 
does not strike any one^ — the guards, or Vassily 
Nikitin, whom they are bringing in, or any of 
the spectators of this scene — that these in- 
articulate words of the young man, at once 
suppressed by the authorities, contain the 
truth, and that the loud, solemnly uttered 
sentences of the calm, self-contident official 
and the priest are a lie and a deception. 

Such is the impression produced not only 
by Farrar's article, but by all those solemn 
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sermons, articles, and books which make their 
appearance from all sides, directly there is 
anywhere a glimpse of truth exposing a pre- 
dominant falsehood. At once begins the 
series of long, clever, ingenious and solemn 
speeches and writings, which deal with ques- 
tions nearly related to the subject, but skilfully 
avoid touching the subject itself. 

That is the essence of the fifth and most 
effective means of getting out of the contra- 
dictions in which Church Christianity has 
placed itself by professing its faith in Christ's 
teaching in words, while it denies it in its life, 
and teaches people to do the same. 

Those who justify themselves by the first 
method, directly, crudely asserting that Christ 
sanctioned violence, wars, and murder, repu- 
diate Christ's doctrine directly; those who 
find their defence in the second, the third, or 
the fourth method, are confused and can easily 
be convicted of error ; but this last class, who 
do not argue, who do not condescend to argue 
about it,but take shelter behind theirown gran- 
deur, and make a show of all this having been 
decided by them or at least by some one long 
ago, and no longer offering a possibility of 
doubt to any one — they seem safe from attack, 
and will be beyond attack till men come to 
realise that they are under the narcotic in- 
fluence exerted on them by Governments and 
Churches, and are no longer affected by it. 

Such was the attitude of the spiritual 
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critics — i.e., those professing faith in Christ 
— to my book. And their attitude could 
not have been different. They are bound to 
take up this attitude by the contradictory 
position in which they find themselves be- 
tween behef in the divinity of their Master 
and disbelief in His clearest utterances, and 
they want to escape from this contradiction. 
So that one cannot expect from them free 
discussion of the very essence of the question 
— that is, of the change in men's life which 
must result from applying Christ's teaching 
to the existing order of the world. Such free 
discussion I only expected from worldly, 
freethinking critics who are not bound to 
Christ's teaching in any way, and can there- 
fore take an independent view of it, I had 
anticipated that freethinking writers would 
look at Christ, not merely, like the Church- 
men, as the founder of z. religion of personal 
salvation, but, to express it in their language, 
as a reformer who laid down new principles 
of life and destroyed the old, and whose 
reforms are not yet complete, but are still in 
progress even now. 

Such a view of Christ and His teaching 
follows from my book. But to my astonish- 
ment, out of the great number of critics of 
my book there was not one, either Russian or 
foreign, who treated the subject from the 
side from which it was approached in the 
book — that is, who criticised Christ's doc- 
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trines as philosophical, moral, and social prin- 
ciples, to use their scientific expressions. 

This was not done in a single criticism. 
The freethinking Russian critics taking my 
book as though its whole contents could be 
reduced to non-resistance to evil, and under- 
standing the doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil itself (no doubt for greater convenience 
in refuting it) as though it would pro- 
hibit every kind of conflict with evil, fell 
vehemently upon this doctrine, and for 
some years past have been very success- 
fully proving that Christ's teaching is mis- 
taken in so far as it forbids resistance to evil. 
Their refutations of this hypothetical doc- 
trine of Christ were all the more successful, 
since they knew beforehand that their argu- 
ments could not be contested or corrected, 
for the Censorship, not having passed the book, 
did not pass articles in its defence. 

It is a remarkable thing that among us, 
where one cannot say a word about the 
Holy Scriptures without the prohibition of 
the Censorship, for some years past there 
have been in all the journals constant 
attacks and criticisms on the command 
of Christ simply and directly stated in 
Matt V. 39. The Russian advanced critics, 
obviously unaware of all that has been done 
to elucidate the question of non-resistance, 
and sometimes even imagining apparently 
that the rule of non-resistance to evil had 
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been invented by me personally, fell foul of 
the very idea of it. They opposed it and 
attacked it, and advancing with great heat 
arguments, which had long ago been ana- 
lysed and refuted from every point of view, 
they demonstrated that a man ought invari- 
ably to defend (with violence) all the injured 
and oppressed, and that thus the doctrine 
of non-resistance to evil is an immoral 
doctrine. 

To all Russian critics the whole import of 
Christ's command seemed reducible to the fact 
that it would hinder them from the active op- 
position to evil to which they are accustomed. 
So that the principle of non-resistance to evil 
by force has been attacked by two opposing 
camps : the conservatives, because this prin- 
ciple \vould hinder their activity in resistance 
to evil, as applied to the revolutionists, in 
persecution and punishment of them ; the 
revolutionists, too, because this principle 
would hinder their resistance to evil, as 
applied to the conservatives and the over- 
throwing of them. The conservatives were 
indignant at the doctrine of non-resistance 
to evil by force hindering the energetic 
destruction of the revolutionary elements, 
which may ruin the national prosperity ; the 
revolutionists were indignant at the doc- 
trine of non-resistance to evil by force 
hindering the overthrow of the conservatives, 
who are ruining the national prosperity. 
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It is worthy of remark in this connection 
that the revolutionists have attacked the 
principle of non-resistance to evil by force, 
in spite of the fact that it is the greatest 
terror and danger for every despotism. For 
ever since the beginning of the world, the 
use of violence of every kind, from the 
Inquisition to the Schlusselburg fortress, 
has rested and still rests on the opposite 
principle of the necessity of resisting evil by 
force. 

Besides this, the Russian critics have 
pointed out the fact that the application of 
the command of non-resistance to practical 
life would turn mankind aside out of the 
path of civilisation along which it is moving. 
The path of civilisation on which mankind 
in Europe is moving is, in their opinion, the 
one along which all mankind ought always 
to move. 

So much for the general character of the 
Russian critics. 

Foreign critics started from the same 
premisses, but their discussions of my book 
were somewhat different from those of Rus- 
sian critics, not only in being less bitter, and in 
showing more culture, but even in the subject- 
matter. 

In discussing my book and the Gospel 
teaching generally, as it is expressed in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the foreign critics 
maintained that such doctrine is not pecu- 
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liarly Christian (Christian doctrine is either 
Catholicism or Protestantism according to 
their views) — the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount is only a string of very pretty 
impracticable dreams <iu charmant docteur, as 
Renansays, fit for the simple and half-savage 
inhabitants of Galilee who lived iSoo years 
ago, and for the half-savage Russian pea- 
sants — Sutaev and Bondarev — and the Rus- 
sian mystic Tolstoi, but not at all consistent 
with a high degree of European culture. 

The foreign freethinking critics have tried 
in a delicate manner, without being offensive 
to me, to give the impression that my con- 
viction that mankind could be guided by such 
a naive doctrine as that of the Sermon on 
the Mount, proceeds from two causes : that 
such a conviction is partly due to my want 
of knowledge, my ignorance of history, my 
ignorance of all the vain attempts to apply 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
to life, which have been made in history and 
have led to nothing ; and partly it is due to 
my failing to appreciate the full value of 
the lofty civilisation to which mankind has 
attained at present, with its Krupp cannons, 
smokeless powder, colonisation of Africa, 
Irish Coercion Bill, parliamentary govern- 
ment, journalism, strikes, and the Eiffel 
Tower. 

So wrote de Vogu^ and Leroy Beaulieu, 
and Matthew Arnold ; so wrote the American 
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author. Savage, and Ingersoll, the popular 
freethinking American preacher, and many 
others. 

"Christ's teaching is no use, because it is 
inconsistent with our industrial age," says 
Ingersoll, naively, expressing in this utter- 
ance, with perfect directness and simplicity, 
the exact notion of Christ's teaching held by 
persons of refinement and culture of our 
times. The teaching is no use for our 
industrial age, precisely as though the exist- 
ence of this industrial age were a sacred fact, 
which ought not to and could not be changed. 
It is just as though drunkards, when advised 
how they could be brought to habits of so- 
briety, should answer that the advice Is incom- 
patible with their habit of taking alcohol. 

The arguments of all the freethinking 
critics, Russian and foreign alike, different 
as they may be in tone and manner of pre- 
sentation, alt amount essentially to the 
same strange misapprehension — -namely, that 
Christ's teaching, one of the consequences of 
which is non-resistance to evil, is of no use 
to us because it requires a change of our 
life. 

Christ's teaching is useless because, if it 
were carried into practice, life could not go 
on as at present ; we must add ; if we have 
begun by living sinfully, as we do live and 
are accustomed to live. Not only is the 
question of non-resistance to evil not dis- 
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cussed ; the very mention of the fact that the 
duty of non-resistance enters into Christ's 
teaching is regarded as satisfactory proof of 
the impracticability of the whole teaching. 

Meanwhile one would have thought it was 
necessary to point out at least some kind of 
solution of the following question, since it is 
at the root of almost everything that interests 
us. 

The question amounts to this : in what way 
are we to decide men's disputes, when some 
men consider evil what others consider good ; 
and vice versd f And to reply that that is 
evil which I think evil, in spite of the fact 
that my opponent thinks it good, is not a 
solution of the difficulty. There can only be 
two solutions : either to find a real unques- 
tionable criterion of what is evil, or not to 
resist evil by force. 

The first course has been tried ever since 
the beginning of historical times, and as we 
all know it has not hitherto led to any suc- 
cessful results. 

The second solution : not forcibly to resist 
what we consider evil until we have found a 
universal criterion — that is the solution given 
by Christ 

We may consider the answer given by 
Christ unsatisfactory ; we may replace it by 
another and better, by finding a criterion by 
which evil could be defined for all men 
unanimously and simultaneously ; we may 
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simply, like savage nations, not recognise the 
existence of the question. But we cannot treat 
the question as the learned critics of Christ- 
ianity do. They pretend either that no such 
question exists at all, or that the question is 
solved by granting to certain persons or 
assemblies of persons the right to define evil 
and to resist it by force. But we know all 
the while that granting such a right to certain 
persons does not decide the question (still less 
so when we are ourselves the certain persons), 
since there are always people who do not 
recognise this right in the authorised persons 
or assemblies. 

But this assumption, that what seems evil 
to us is really evil, shows a complete mis- 
understanding of the question, and lies at the 
root of the argument of freethinking critics 
about the Christian religion. In this way, 
then, the discussions of my book on the part 
of Churchmen and freethinking critics alike 
showed me that the majority of men simply 
do not understand either Christ's teaching or 
the questions which Christ's teaching solves. 
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Thus the information I received, after my 
book came out, went to show that the Christian 
doctrine, in its direct and simple sense, was 
understood and had always been understood, 
by a minority of men, while the critics, 
ecclesiastical and freethinking alike, denied 
the possibility of taking Christ's teaching in 
its direct sense. All this convinced me that 
while on one hand the true understanding of 
this doctrine had never been lost to a 
minority, but had been established more and 
more clearly, on the other hand the meaning 
of it had been more and more obscured for 
the majority. So that at last such a depth of 
obscurity has been reached that men do not 
take in their direct sense even the simplest 
precepts, expressed in the simplest words, in 
the Gospel. 

Christ's teaching is not generally under- 
stood in its true, simple, and direct sense even 
in these days, when the light of the Gospel 
has penetrated even to the darkest recesses of 
human consciousness, when, in the words of 
Christ, that which was spoken in the ear is 
proclaimed from the house-tops; and when the 
Gospel is influencing every side of human 
life— domestic, economic, civic, legislative, and 
international. This lack of true understand- 
ing of Christ's words at such a time would 

K be inexplicable, if there were not causes to 

H^ account for it. 

^^ One of these causes is the fact that believers 
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and unbelievers alike are firmly persuaded 
that they have understood Christ's teaching 
a long time, and that they understand it so 
fully, indubitably, and conclusively, that it can 
have no other significance than the one they 
attribute to it And the reason of this 
conviction is that the false interpretation and 
consequent misapprehension of the Gospel is 
an error of such long standing. Even the 
strongest current of water cannot add a drop 
to a cup which is already full. 

The most difficult subjects can be explained 
to the most slow-witted man if he has not 
formed any idea of them already ; but the 
simplest thing cannot be made clear to the 
most intelligent man if he is firmly per- 
suaded that he knows already, without a 
shadow of doubt, what is laid before him. 

The Christian doctrine is presented to 
the men of our world to-day as a doctrine 
which every one has known so long and 
accepted so unhesitatingly in all its minutest 
details, that it cannot be understood in any 
other way than it is understood now. 

Christianity is understood now by all wlio 
profess the doctrines of the Church as a 
supernatural miraculous revelation of every- 
thing which is repeated in the Creed. By 
unbelievers it is regarded as an illustration of 
man's craving for a belief in the supernatural, 
which mankind has now outgrown, as an 
historical phenomenon which has received 
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full expression in Catholicism, Greek Ortho- 
doxy and Protestantism, and has no longer 
any living significance for us. The signifi- 
cance of the Gospel is hidden from believers 
by the Church, from unbelievers by Science. 

I will speak first of the former. Eighteen 
hundred years ago there appeared in the midst 
of the heathen Roman world a strange new 
doctrine, unlike any of the old religions, and 
attributed to a man, Christ. 

This new doctrine was in both form and 
content absolutely new to the Jewish world 
in which it originated, and still more to the 
Roman world In which it was preached and 
diffused. 

In the midst of the elaborate religious 
observances of Judaism, in which, in the 
words of Isaiah, law was laid upon law, and 
in the midst of the Roman legal system 
worked out to the highest point of perfection, 
a new doctrine appeared, which denied not 
only every deity, and all fear and worship 
of them, but even all human institutions 
and all necessity for them. In place of 
all the rules of the old religions, this doctrine 
sets up only a type of inward perfection, 
truth and love In the person of Christ, 
and — as a result of this inward perfection 
being attained by men — also the outward 
perfection foretold by the prophets — the 
kingdom of God, when all men will cease to 
leam to make war, when all shall be taught 
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of God and united in love, and the lion will lie 
down with the lamb. Instead of the threats 
of punishment which all the old laws of 
religions and governments alike laid down 
for non-fulfilment of their rules, instead of 
promises of rewards for fulfilment of them, 
this doctrine called men to it only because it 
was the truth. John vii. 17 : " If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God" John viii. 
46: "If I say the truth, why do ye not 
believe Me ? But ye seek to kill Me, a man 
that hath told you the truth. Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
Keep my sayings, and ye shall know of my 
sayings whether they be true," No proofs 
of this doctrine were offered except its truth, 
the correspondence of the doctrine with the 
truth. The whole teaching consisted in the 
recognition of truth and following it, in a 
greater and greater attainment of truth, and 
a closer and closer following of it in the acts 
of life. There are no acts in this doctrine 
which could justify a man and make him 
saved. There is only the image of truth to 
guide him, for inward perfection in the 
person of Christ and for outward perfection 
in the establishment of the kingdom of God. 
The fulfilment of this teaching consists only 
in walking in the chosen way, in getting 
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nearer to inward perfection in the imitation 
of Christ, and outward perfection in the 
establishment of the kingdom of God. The 
greater or less blessedness of a man depends, 
according to this doctrine, not on the degree 
of perfection to which he has attained, but 
on the greater or less swiftness with which 
he is pursuing it. 

The progress towards perfection of the 
publican Zaccheus, of the woman that was 
a sinner, of the robber on the cross, is a 
greater state of blessedness, according to this 
doctrine, than the stationary righteousness of 
the Pharisee. The lost sheep is dearer than 
ninety-nine that were not lost. The prodigal 
son, the piece of money that was lost and 
found again, are dearer, more precious to God 
than those which have not been lost. 

Every condition, according to this doctrine, 
is only a particular step in the attainment of 
inward and outward perfection, and therefore 
has no signi6cance of itself. Blessedness 
consists in progress towards perfection ; to 
stand still in any condition whatever means 
the cessation of this blessedness. 

" Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth." "No man having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kindom of God." " Rejoice not 
that the spirits are subject to you, but seek 
rather that your names be written in heaven." 
■ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
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heaven is perfect." "Seek ye first the king- 
dom of heaven and its righteousness." 

The fulfilment of this precept is only to be 
found in uninterrupted progress towards the 
attainment of ever higher truth, towards 
establishing more and more firmly an ever 
greater love within oneself, and establishing 
more and more widely the Kingdom of God 
outside oneself. 

It is obvious that, appearing as it did in 
the midst of the Jewish and heathen world, 
such teaching could not be accepted by the 
majority of men, who were living a life abso- 
lutely different from what was required by it. 
It is obvious, too, that even for those by 
whom it was accepted, it was so absolutely 
opposed to all their old views that it could 
not be comprehensible in its full significance. 

It has been only by a succession of mis- 
understandings, errors, partial explanations, 
and the corrections and additions of genera- 
tions, that the meaning of the Christian 
doctrine has grown continually more and 
more clear to men. The Christian view of 
life has exerted an influence on the Jewish 
and heathen, and the heathen and Jewish 
view of life has, too, exerted an influence on 
the Christian. And Christianity, as the 
living force, has gained more and more 
upon the extinct Judaism and heathenism, 
and has grown continually clearer and 
clearer, as it freed itself from the admixture of 
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falsehood which had overlaid it. Men went 
further and further in the attainment of the 
meaning of Christianity, and realised it more 
and more in life. 

The longer mankind lived, the clearer and 
clearer became the meaning of Christianity, 
as must always be the case with every theory 
of life. 

Succeeding generations corrected the errors 
of their predecessors, and grew ever nearer 
and nearer to a comprehension of the true 
meaning. It was thus from the very earliest 
times of Christianity. And so, too, from the 
earliest times of Christianity there were men 
who began to assert on their own authority 
that the meaning they attribute to the 
doctrine is the only true one, and as proof 
bring forward supernatural occurrences in 
support of the correctness of their interpre- 
tation. 

This was the principal cause at first of tlie 
misunderstanding of the doctrine, and after- 
wards of the complete distortion of it. 

It was supposed that Christ's teaching was 
transmitted to men, not like every other 
truth, but in a special miraculous way. 
Thus the truth of the teaching was not 
proved by its correspondence with the needs 
of the mind and the whole nature of man, 
but by the miraculous manner of its trans- 
mission, which was advanced as an irrefut- 
able proof of the truth of the interpretation 
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put on it. This hypothesis originated from 
misunderstanding of the teaching, and its 
result was to make it impossible to under- 
stand it rightly. 

And this happened first in the earliest 
times, when the doctrine was still not so fully 
understood and often interpreted wrongly, as 
we see by the Gospels and the Acts. The 
less the doctrine was understood, the more 
obscure it appeared and the more necessary 
were external proofs of its truth. The pro- 
position that we ought not to do unto others 
as we would not they should do unto us, did 
not need to be proved by miracles and 
needed no exercise of faith, because this pro- 
position is in itself convincing and in har- 
mony with man's mind and nature; but the 
proposition that Christ was God had to be 
proved by miracles completely beyond our 
comprehension. 

The more the understanding of Christ's 
teaching was obscured, the more the miracu- 
lous was introduced into it; and the more 
the miraculous was introduced into it, the 
more the doctrine was strained from its mean- 
ing and the more obscure it became ; and 
the more it was strained from its meaning 
and the more obscure it became, the more 
strongly its infallibility had to be asserted, 
and the less comprehensible the doctrine 
became. 

One can see by the Gospels, the Acts, and 
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the Epistles, how from the earliest times the 
non-comprehension of the doctrine called 
forth the need for proofs through the miracu- 
lous and incomprehensible. 

The first example in the book of Acts is 
the assembly which gathered together in 
Jerusalem to decide the question which had 
arisen, whether to baptize or not the uncir- 
cumcised and those who had eaten of food 
sacrificed to idols. 

The very fact of this question being raised 
showed that those who discussed it did not 
understand the teaching of Christ, who re- 
jected all outward observances — ablutions, 
purifications, fasts, and sabbaths. It was 
plainly said " not that which goeth into a 
man's mouth, but that which cometh out of 
a man's mouth, defileth him," and there- 
fore the question of baptizing the uncir- 
cumcised could only have arisen among men 
who, though they loved their Master and 
dimly felt the grandeur of His teaching, 
still did not understand the teaching itself 
very clearly. And this was the fact- 
Just in proportion to the failure of the 
members of the assembly to understand the 
doctrine, was their need of external confirm- 
ation of their incomplete interpretation of it. 
And then to settle this question, the very 
asking of which proved their misunderstand- 
ing of the doctrine, there was uttered in this 
assembly, as is described in the Acts, that 
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strange phrase, which was for the first time 
found necessary to give external confirmation 
to certain assertions, and which has been 
productive of so much evil. 

That is, it was asserted that the correct- 
ness of what they had decided was guaran- 
teed by the miraculous participation of the 
Holy Ghost, that is of God, in their decision. 
But the assertion that the Holy Ghost, that 
is, God, spoke through the Apostles, in its 
turn, wanted proof. And thus it was neces- 
sary to confirm this, that the Holy Ghost 
should descend at Pentecost in tongues of 
fire upon those who made this assertion, 
(In the account of it, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost precedes the assembly, but the book 
of Acts was written much later than both 
events.) But the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
too, had to be proved for those who had not 
seen the tongues of fire (though it is not 
easy to understand why a tongue of fire 
burning above a man's head should prove 
that what that man is going to say will be 
infallibly the truth). And so arose the 
necessity for still more miracles and changes, 
raisings of the dead to life, and sinkings of 
the living dead, and all those marvels which 
have been a stumbling-block to men, of 
which the Acts is full, and which, far from 
ever convincing one of the truth of the 
Christian doctrine, can only repel men from 
The result of such a means of confirm- 
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ing the truth was that the more these 
confirmations of truth by tales of miracles 
were heaped up one after another, the more 
the doctrine was distorted from its original 
meaning, and the more incomprehensible it 
became. 

Thus it was from the earliest times and so 
it went on, constantly increasing till it 
reached in our day the logical climax of the 
dogmas of transubstantiation and the in- 
fallibility of the pope, or of the bishops, or of 
Scripture, and of requiring a blind faith ren- 
dered incomprehensible and utterly mean- 
ingless, not in God but in Christ, not in a 
doctrine but in a person, as in Catholicism, or 
in persons, as in Greek Orthodoxy, or in a 
book, as in Protestantism. The more widely 
Christianity was diffused, and the greater the 
number of people unprepared for it who 
were brought under its sway, the less it was 
understood, the more absolutely was its 
infallibility insisted on, and the less possible 
it became to understand the true meaning of 
the doctrine. In the times of Constantine 
the whole interpretation of the doctrine had 
been already reduced to a risuini — sup- 
ported by the temporal authority — of the 
disputes that had taken place in the Council 
— to a creed which reckoned off— I believe 
in so and so, and so and so, and so and so to 
the end — to one holy. Apostolic Church, 
-which means the infallibility of those persons 
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who called themselves the Church. So that 
it all amounts to a man no longer believing 
in God, nor Christ, as they are revealed to 
him, but believing in what the Church orders 
him to believe in. 

But the Church is holy : the Church was 
founded by Christ. God could not leave 
men to interpret His teaching at random 
— therefore He founded the Church. All 
those statements are so utterly untrue and 
unfounded that one is ashamed to refute 
them. Nowhere, nor in anything, except in 
the assertion of the Church, can we find that 
God or Christ founded anything like what 
Churchmen understand by the Church. In 
the Gospels there is a warning against the 
Church, as it is an external authority, a 
warning most clear and obvious in the passage 
where it is said that Christ's followers 
should "call no man master." But nowhere 
is anything said of the foundation of what 
Churchmen call the Church, 

The word church is used twice in the 
Gospels — once in the sense of an assembly 
of men to decide a dispute ; the other time 
in connection with the obscure utterance 
about a stone — Peter, and the gates of helL 
From these two passages in which the word 
church is used, in the signification merely of 
an assembly, has been deduced all that we 
now understand by the Church. 

But Christ could not have founded the 
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Church, that is what we now understand by 
that word. For nothing like the idea of the 
Church as we know it now, with its sacra- 
ments, miracles, and above all its claim to 
infallibility, is to be found either in Christ's 
words or in the ideas of the men of that time. 

The fact that men called what was formed 
afterwards by the same word as Christ used 
for something totally different, does not give 
them the right to assert that Christ founded 
the one true Church. 

Besides, if Christ had really founded such 
an institution as the Church for the founda- 
tion of all His teaching and the whole faith, 
He would certainly have described this insti- 
tution clearly and definitely, and would have 
given the only trae Church, besides tales of 
miracles, which are used to support every 
kind of superstition, some tokens so unmis- 
takable that no doubt of its genuineness 
could ever have arisen. But nothing of the 
sort was done by Him. And there have 
been and still are different institutions, each 
calling itself the true Church. 

The Catholic Catechism says: "L'£glise 
est la societe des fideles etablie par notre 
Seigneur J^sus Christ, r^pandue sur toute la 
terre et soumise a I'autorite des pasteurs 
legitimes principalement notre Saint Pere 
le Pape ; " * understanding by the words 

* The Church is the society of the faithful, established by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, spread over the whole earth, and 
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" pasteurs legitimes " an association of men 
having the Pope at its head, and consisting 
of certain individuals bound together by a 
certain oi^anisation. 

The Greek Orthodox Catechism says : 
"The Church is a society founded upon 
earth by Jesus Christ, which is united into 
one whole by one divine doctrine and by 
sacraments under the rule and guidance of a 
priesthood appointed by God ; " meaning by 
the " priesthood appointed by God " the 
Greek Orthodox priesthood, consisting of 
certain individuals who happen to be in such 
or such positions. 

The Lutheran Catechism says : " The 
Church is holy Christianity, or the collection 
of all believers under Christ their head, to 
whom the Holy Ghost through the Gospels 
and sacraments promises, communicates and 
administers heavenly salvation ;" meaning that 
the Catholic Church is lost in error, and 
that the true means of salvation is in 
Lutheranism. 

For Catholics the Church of God coincides 
with the Roman priesthood and the Pope. 
For the Greek Orthodox believer the 
Church of God coincides with the establish- 
ment and priesthood of Russia.* 

subject 10 ihe authority of its lawful pastors, and chief of 
ihcm our Holy Father, the Pope. 

* Homyakov's definition of the Church, which was re- 
ceived with some favour among Russians, does not improve 
matters, if ne are to agree with Homyakov in consider- 
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For Lutherans the Church of God 
coincides with a body of men who recognise 
the authority of the Bible and Luther's 
Catechism. 

Ordinarily, when speaking of the rise of 
Christianity, men belonging to one of the 
existing Churches use the word church in the 
singular, as though there were and had been 
only one Church. But this is absolutely 
incorrect. The Church, as an institution 
which asserted that it possessed infallible 
truth, did not make its appearance singly ; 
there were at least two Churches directly 
this claim was made. 

ing the Greek Orthodox Church as the one true Church. 
Homyakov asserts that a Church is a collection of men fall 
without distinction of clergy and laymen) united together 
by love, and that only to men uniied by love is the truth 
revealed (let us love each other, that in the unity- of 
thought, &c.\ and that such a Church is the Church which, 
in the first place, recognises the Nicene Creed, and in the 
second place does not, after the division of the Churches, 
recognise the popes and new dogmas. But with such a 
definition of the Church, there is still more ditficulty in 
TCconcilin^, as Homyakov tries to do, the Church united 
by love with the Church that recognises the Nicene Creed 
and the doctrine of Photius. So that Homyakov's asser- 
tion that this Church, united by love, and consequently 
holy, is the same Church as the Greek Orthodox priest- 
hood profess faith in, is even more arbitrary than the 
assertions of the Catholics or the Orthodox. If we admit 
the idea of a Church in the sense Homyakov gives to it 
• — that is, a body of men bound together by love and truth 
— then all that any man can predicate in regard to this 
body, if such an one exists, is its love and truth, but there 
can be no outer signs by which one could reckon oneself or 
another as a member of this holy body, nor by which one 
could put any one outside it ; so that no institution having an 
can correspond to this idea. 
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While believers were agreed amonfj them- 
selves and the body was one, it had no need 
to declare itself as a Church. It was only 
when believers were split up into opposing 
parties, renouncing one another, that it 
seemed necessary to each party to confirm 
their own truth by ascribing to themselves 
infallibility. The conception of one Church 
only arose when there were two sides 
divided and disputing, who each called the 
other side heresy, and recognised their own 
side only as the infallible Church. 

If we knew that there was a Church whicn 
decided in the year 5 i to receive the uncir- 
cumcised, it is only so because there was 
another Church — of the Judaists — who de- 
cided to keep the uncircumcised out. 

If there is a Catholic Church now which 
asserts its own infallibility, that is only 
because there are Churches — Greco- Russian, 
Old Orthodox, and Lutheran — each asserting 
their own infallibility and denying that of all 
other Churches. So that the one Church is 
only a fantastic imagination which has not 
the least trace of reality about it. 

As a real historical fact there has existed, 
and still exist, several bodies of men, each 
asserting that it is the one Church, founded 
by Christ, and that all the others who call 
themselves Churches are only sects and 
heresies. 

The Catechisms of the Churches of the 
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most world-wide influence — the Catholic, the 
Old Orthodox, and the Lutheran — openly 
assert this. 

In the Catholic Catechism it is said : " Quels 
sent ceux qui sont hors de leglise ? Les 
infideles, les heretiques. les schismatiques." * 
The so-called Greek Orthodox are regarded 
as schismatics, the Lutherans as heretics ; so 
that according to the Catholic Catechism the 
only people in the Church are Catholics. 

In the so-called Orthodox Catechism it is 
said : " By the one Christian Church is under- 
stood the Orthodox, which remains fully in 
accord with the Universal Church." As for 
the Roman Church and other sects (the 
Lutherans and the rest they do not even 
dignify by the name of Church), they cannot 
be included in the one true Church, since they 
have themselves separated from it. 

According to this definition, the Catholics 
and Lutherans are outside the Church, and 
there are only Orthodox in the Church. 

The Lutheran Catechism says : " Die wahre 
Kirche wird darein erkannt, dass in ihr das 
Wort Gottes lauter und rein ohne Menschen- 
zusatze gelehrt und die Sacramente treu 
nach Christi Einsetzung gewahret werden." t 

According to this definition, all those who 

* Who are those who are outside the Church? Infidels, 
heregcs, and schismatics. 

t The true Church will be known by the Word of God 
being studied clear and unmixed with man's additions, and 
the sacraments being maintained faithful to Christ's teaching. 




have added anything to the teaching of 
Christ and the Apostles, as the Catholic and 
Greek Churches have done, are outside the 
Church. And in the Church there are only 
Protestants. 

The Catholics assert that the Holy Ghost 
has been transmitted without a break in their 
priesthood. The Orthodox assert that the 
same Holy Ghost has been transmitted with- 
out a break in their priesthood. The Arians 
asserted that the Holy Ghost was trans- 
mitted in their priesthood {they asserted 
this with just as much right as the Churches 
in authority now). The Protestants of every 
kind — Lutherans, Reformed Church, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Swedenborgians, Mor- 
mons — assert that the Holy Ghost is only 
present in their communities. If the Catholics 
assert that the Holy Ghost, at the time of the 
division of the Church into Arian and Greek, 
left the Church that fell away and remained 
in the one true Church, with precisely the 
same right the Protestants of every deno- 
mination can assert that at the time of the 
separation of their Church from the Catholic 
the Holy Ghost left the Catholic and passed 
into the Church they professed. And this is 
just what they do. 

Every Church traces its creed through an 
uninterrupted transmission from Christ and 
the Apostles. And truly every Christian 
creed that has been derived from Christ 
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must have come down to the present genera- 
tion through a certain transmission. But 
that does not prove that it alone of all that 
has been transmitted, excluding all the rest, 
can be the sole truth, admitting of no doubt. 

Every branch in a tree comes from the 
root in unbroken connection ; but the fact 
that each branch comes from the one root, 
does not prove at all that each branch was 
the only one. It is precisely the same with 
the Church. Every Church presents exactly 
the same proofs of the succession, and even 
the same miracles, in support of its authen- 
ticity as every other. So that there is but one 
strict and exact definition of what is a Church 
(not of something fantastic which we would 
wish it to be, but of what it is and has been 
in reality) — a Church is a body of men who 
claim for themselves that they are in com- 
plete and sole possession of the truth. 
And these bodies, having in course of time, 
aided by the support of the temporal author- 
ities, developed into powerful institutions, 
have been the principal obstacles to the diffu- 
sion of a true comprehension of the teaching 
of Christ. 

It could not be otherwise. The chief pecu- 
liarity which distinguished Christ's teaching 
I from previous religions consisted in the fact 
that those who accepted it, strove ever more 
and more to comprehend and realise its 
teaching. But the Church doctrine asserted 
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its own complete and final comprehension 
and realisation of it. 

Strange though it may seem to us who 
have been brought up in the erroneous view 
of the Church as a Christian institution, and 
in contempt for heresy, yet the fact is that 
only in what was called heresy was there 
any true movement, that is, true Christianity, 
and that it only ceased to be so when those 
heresies stopped short in their movement 
and also petrified into the fixed forms of a 
Church. 

And, indeed, what is a heresy ? Read all 
the theological works one after another. In 
all of them heresy is the subject which 
first presents itself for definition ; since every 
theological work deals with the true doctrine 
of Christ as distinguished from the erroneous 
doctrines which surround it, that is, heresies. 
Yet you will not find anywhere anything like 
a definition of heresy. 

The treatment of this subject by the 
learned historian of Christianity, E. de Pres- 
sense, in his " Histoire du Dogme " (Paris, 
i86g), under the heading "Ubi Christus, ibi 
Ecclesia," may serve as an illustration of the 
complete absence of anything like a defini- 
tion of what is understood by the word 
heresy. Here is what he says in his intro- 
duction (p. 3); "Jesais que Ton nous con- 
teste le droit de qualifier ainsi {that is, to call 
heresies) les tendances qui furent si vivement 
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combattues par les premiers Peres. La 
designation meme d'heresie semble une at- 
teinte port^e h. la liberty de conscience et 
de pensee. Nous ne pouvons partager ce 
scrupule, car il n'irait a rien moins qu'a 
enlever au Christlanisme tout caractfere dis- 
tinctif." * 

And though he tells us that after Constan- 
tine's time the Church did actually abuse its 
power by designating those who dissented 
from it as heretics and persecuting them, yet 
he says, when treating of early times : 
" L'^glise est une libre association ; il y a tout 
profit a se s^parer d'elle. La polemique 
centre I'erreur n'a d'autres ressources que la 
pensee et le sentiment. Un type doctrinal 
uniforme n'a pas encore et^ elabore ; les 
divergences secondaires se produisent en 
Orient et en Occident avec une entiere 
liberte ; la theologie n'est point liee a d'invari- 
ables formules. Si au sein de cctte diversity 
apparait un fonds commun de croyances, 
n'est-on pas en droit d'y voir non pas un 
systeme formule et compose par les repre- 
sentants d'une autorite d'ecole, mais la foi 
elle-mfime dans son instinct le plus sClr et sa 
manifestation la plus spontanea ? Si cette 
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meme unanimity qui se revele dans les 
croyances essentielles, se retrouve pour re- 
pousser telles ou telles tendances, ne serons- 
nous pas en droit de conclure que ces 
tendances ^taient en d^sacord flagrant avec 
les principes fondamentaux du christian isme ? 
Cette pr^somption ne se transformera-t-elle 
pas en certitude si nous reconnaissons dans 
la doctrine universellement repoussee par 
I'Eglise les traits caracteristiques de I'unedes 
religions du passe ? Pour dire que le gnos- 
ticisme ou Icbionitisme sont les formes 
legitimes de la pensee chr^tienne il faut dire 
hardiment qu'il ny a pas de pens6e chre- 
tienne, ni de caractere sp^cifique qui ia fasse 
reconnaJtre. Sous pretexte de I'elargir, on 
la dissout. Personne au temps de Platon 
n'eflt ose couvrir de son nom une doctrine qui 
n'eut pas fait place a la th^orie des id^es; et 
Ton efit excite les justes moqueries de la 
Grece, en voulant faire d'Epicure ou de 
Zenon un disciple de I'Acad^mie. Recon- 
naissons done que s'il existe une religion 
ou une doctrine qui s'appelle christianisme, 
elle pent avoir ses heresies." * 

* The Church is a free association ; there is much to be 
gained by separation from it. Conflict with error has no 
weapons other than thought and feeling. One uniform 
type of doctrine has not yet been elaborated ; divei^ences 
in secondary matters arise freely in East and West ; theology 
is not wedded to invariable foi-mulas. If in the midst of 
this diversity a mass of beliefs common to all is apparent, is 
one not justified in seeing in it, not a formulated system, 
framed by the representatives of pedantic authority, but 
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the code of dogmas we believe in at a given 
time, is heresy. But of course at any given 
time and place men always believe in some- 
thing or other ; and this belief in something, 
indefinite at any place, at some time, cannot 
be a criterion of truth. 

It all amounts to this : since ubi Christus 
ibi Kcclesia, then Christus is where we are. 

Every so-called heresy, regarding, as it 
does, its own creed as the truth, can just as 
easily find in Church history a series of 
illustrations of its own creed, can use all 
Pressens^'s arguments on its own behalf, and 
can call its own creed the one truly Chris- 
tian creed. And that is just what all heresies 
do and have always done. 

bith itself in Its surest instinct and its most spontaneous 
manifestation ? If the same unanimity which is revealed in 
essential points of belief is found also in rejecting certain 
tendencies, are u'e not justified in concluding that these 
tendencies were In flagrant opposition to (he fundamental 

Erinciples of Christianity ! And will not this presumption 
e transformed into certainty if we recognise in the doctrine 
universally rejected by the Church the characteristic features 
of one of the religions of the past p To say that gnosticism 
or ebionitism are legitimate forms of Christian thought, 
one must boldly deny the existence of Christian thought at 
all, or any specific character by which it could be recog- 
nised. No one in the time of Plato would have ventured to 
give his name to a doctrine in which the theory of ideas had 
no place, and one would deservedly have excited the ridicule 
of Greece by trying to pass off Epicurus or Zeno as adisdple 
of the Academy- Let us recognise, then, that if a religion or 
a doctrine exists which is called Cboistianity, it may have its 
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The only definition of heresy (the word 
uiptott, means a part) is this : the name given 
by a body of men to any opinion which 
rejects a part of the creed professed by that 
body. The more frequent meaning, more 
often ascribed to the word heresy, is — that of 
an opinion which rejects the Church doctrine 
founded and supported by the temporal 
authorities. 

There is a remarkable and voluminous 
work, very little known, " Unpartheyische 
Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie," 1729, by 
Gottfried Arnold, which deals with precisely 
this subject, and points out all the unlawful- 
ness, the arbitrariness, the senselessness, and 
the cruelty of using the word heretic in the 
sense of reprobate. This book is an attempt 
to write the history of Christianity in the form 
of a history of heresy. 

In the introduction the author propounds 
a series of questions : { i ) Of those who make 
heretics; (2) Of those whom they made 
heretics; (3) Of heretical subjects themselves; 
{4) Of the method of making heretics ; and 
(5) Of the object and result of making 
heretics. 

On each of these points he propounds ten 
more questions, the answers to which he 
gives later on from the works of well-known 
theologians. But he leaves the reader to 
draw for himself the principal conclusion from 
the expositions in the whole book. As 
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examples of these questions, in which the 
answers are to some extent included also, I 
quote the following. Under the 4th 
head, of the manner in which heretics are 
made, he says, in one of the questions (in 
the 7 th) : 

" Does not all history show that the greatest 
makers of heretics and masters of that craft 
were just these wise men, from whom the 
Father hid his secrets, that is, the hypocrites, 
the Pharisees, and lawyers, men utterly godless 
and per\'erted (Question 20-2 1). And in 
the corrupt times of Christianity were not 
these very men cast out, denounced by the 
hypocrites and envious, who were endowed 
by God with great ^ifts, and who would 
in the days of pure Christianity have been 
held in high honour ? And, on the other 
hand, would not the men who, in the decline 
of Christianity, raised themselves above alt, 
and regarded themselves as the teachers of 
the purest Christianity, would not these verj' 
men, in the times of the apostles and disciples 
of Christ, have been regarded as the most 
shameless heretics and anti-Christians?" 

He expounds, among other things, in these 
questions, the theory that any verbal ex- 
pression of faith, such as was demanded by 
the Church, and the departure from which 
^L was reckoned as heresy, could never fully 
^M cover the exact religious ideas of a believer, 
^^ and that therefore the demand for an 
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expression of faith in certain words was ever 
productive of heresy, and he says, in Question 
21 : 

"And if heavenly things and thoughts 
present themselves to a man's mind as so 
great and so profound that he does not 
find corresponding words to express them, 
ought one to call him a heretic, because he 
cannot express his idea with perfect exact- 
ness?" And in Question 33 : 

"And is not the fact that there was no 
heresy in the earliest days due to the fact 
that the Christians did not judge one another 
by verbal expressions, but by deed and by 
heart, since they had perfect liberty to 
express their ideas -without the dread of being 
called heretics ; was it not the easiest and 
most ordinary ecclesiastical proceeding, if the 
clergy wanted to get rid of or to ruin any one, 
for them to cast suspicion on the person's 
belief, and to throw a cloak of heresy upon 
him, and by this means to procure his con- 
demnation and removal ? " 

" True though It may be that there were 
sins and errors among the so-called heretics, 
it is no less true and evident," he says farther 
on, "from the innumerable examples quoted 
here {i.e. in the history of the Church and of 
heresy), that there was not a single sincere 
and conscientious man of any importance 
whom the Churchmen would not from envy 
or other causes have ruined." 
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Thus almost 200 years ago the real mean- 
ing of heresy was understood. And notwith- 
standing that, the same conception of it has 
gone on existing up to nowl And it cannot 
fail to exist so long as the conception of a 
Church exists. Heresy is the obverse side 
of the Church. Wherever there is a Church, 
there must be the conception of heresy. A 
Church is a body of men who assert that they 
are in possession of infallible truth. Heresy 
is the opinion of the men who do not admit 
the infallibility of the Church's truth. 

Heresy makes its appearance in the Church. 
It is the eiifort to break through the petrified 
authority of the Church. All effort after 
a living comprehension of the doctrine has 
been made by heretics. Tertullian, Origan, 
Augustine, Luther, Huss, Savonarola, Hel- 
chitsky, and the rest were heretics. It could 
not be otherwise. 

The follower of Christ, whose service 
means an ever-growing understanding of His 
teaching, and an ever-closer fulfilment of it, 
in progress towards perfection, cannot, just 
because he is a follower of Christ, claim for 
himself or any other that he understands 
Christ's teaching fully and fulfils it. Still less 
can he claim this for any body of men. 

To whatever degree of understanding and 
perfection the follower of Christ may have 
attained, he always feels the insufficiency of 
his understanding and fulfilment of it, and is 
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always striving towards a fuller understanding 
and fulfilment. And therefore to assert of 
oneself or of any body of men, that one is or 
they are in possession of perfect understand- 
ing and fulfilment of Christ's word, is to re- 
nounce the very spirit of Christ's teaching. 

Strange as it may seem, the Churches as 
churches have always been, and cannot but 
be, institutions not only alien in spirit to 
Christ's teaching, but even directly antago- 
nistic to it. With good reason Voltaire calls 
the church Tinfime ; with good reason have 
all or almost all so-called sects of Ciiristians 
recognised the Church as the scarlet woman 
foretold in the Apocalypse ; with good rea- 
sons is the history of the Church the history 
of the greatest cruelties and horrors. 

The Churches as churches are not, as 
many people suppose, institutions which 
have Christian principles for their basis, 
even though they may have strayed a litde 
away from the straight path. The Churches 
as churches, as bodies which assert their own 
infallibility, are institutions opposed to Christ- 
ianity, There is not only nothing in 
common between the Churches as such and 
Christianity, except the name, but they 
represent two principles fundamentally op- 
posed and antagonistic to one another. One 
represents pride, violence, self-assertion, 
stagnation, and death ; the other, meekness, 
penitence, humility, progress, and life. 
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We cannot serve these two masters, we 
have to choose between them. 

The servants of the Churches of all de- 
nominations, especially of later times, try to 
show themselves champions of progress in 
Christianity. They make concessions, wish to 
correct the abuses that have slipped into the 
Church, and maintain that one cannot, on 
account of these abuses, deny the principle 
itself of a Christian Church, which alone can 
bind all men together in unity, and be a 
mediator between men and God. But this 
is all mistaken. Not only have the Churches 
never bound men together in unity ; they 
have always been one of the principal causes 
of division between men, of their hatred of 
one another, of wars, battles, inquisitions, 
massacres of St. Bartholomew, and so on. 
And the Churches have never served as 
mediators between men and God. Such 
mediation is not wanted, and was direcdy 
forbidden by Christ, who has revealed His 
teaching directly and immediately to each 
man. But the Churches set up dead forms in 
the place of God, and far from revealing 
God, they obscure Him from men's sight. 
The Churches, which originated from mis- 
understanding of Christ's teaching and have 
maintained this misunderstanding by their 
immovability, cannot but persecute and re- 
fuse to recognise all true understanding of 
Christ's words, They try to conceal this. 
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but in vain ; for every step forward along the 
path pointed out for us by Christ is a step 
towards their destruction. 

To hear and to read the sermons and 
articles in which Church writers of later 
times of all denominations speak of Christian 
truths and virtues ; to hear or read these 
skilful arguments that have been elaborated 
during centuries, and exhortations and pro- 
fessions, which sometimes seem like sincere 
professions, one is ready to doubt whether 
the Churches can be antagonistic to Christ- 
ianity. "It cannot be," one says, "that 
these people who can point to such men as 
Chrysostom, Fenelon, Butler, and others pro- 
fessing the Christian faith, were antagonistic 
to Christianity." One is tempted to say, 
" The Churches may have strayed away from 
Christianity, they may be in error, but they 
cannot be hostile to it." But we must look 
to the fruit to judge the tree, as Christ 
taught us. And If we see that their fruits 
were evil, that the results of their activity 
were antagonistic to Christianity, we cannot 
but admit that, however good the men were 
— the work of the Church in which these 
men took part was not Christian. The 
goodness and worth of these men who 
served the Churches was the goodness and 
worth of the men, and not of the institution 
they served. All the good men, such as 
Francis of Assisi, and Francis oi Sales, our 
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Tihon Zadonsky, Thomas h. Kempis, and 
others, were good men in spite of their 
serving an institution hostile to Christianity, 
and they would have been still better if 
they had not been under the influence of 
the error which they were serving. 

But why should we speak of the past and 
judge from the past, which may have been 
misrepresented and misunderstood by us ? 
The Churches, with their principles and their 
practice, are not a thing of the past. The 
Churches are before us to-day, and we can 
judge of them to some purpose by their 
practical activity, their influence on men. 

What is the practical work of the Churches 
to-day ? What is their influence upon men ? 
What is done by the Churches among us, 
among the Catholics and the Protestants of 
all denominations — what is their practical 
work ? and what are the results of their 
practical work .'' 

The practice of our Russian so-called 
Orthodox Church is plain to all. It is an 
enormous fact which there is no possibility 
of hiding, and about which there can be no 
disputing. 

What constitutes the practical work of this 
Russian Church, this immense, intensely 
active institution, which consists of a regi- 
ment of half a million men and costs the 
people tens of millions of roubles ? 

The practical business of the Church 
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consists in instilling by every conceivable 
means into the mass of one hundred millions 
of the Russian people, those extinct relics of 
beliefs for which there is nowadays no kind of 
justification, "in which scarcely any one now 
believes, and often not even those whose 
duty it is to diffuse these false beliefs." To 
instil into the people the formulas of Byzan- 
tine theology, of the Trinity, of the Mother 
of God, of Sacraments, of Grace, and so on, 
extinct conceptions, foreign to us, and having 
no kind of meaning for men of our times, 
forms only one part of the work of the 
Russian Church. Another part of its practice 
consists in the maintenance of idol-worship in 
the most literal meaning of the word ; in the 
veneration of holy relics, and of ikons, 
the offering of sacrifices to them, and the 
expectation of their answers to prayer. I am 
not going to speak of what is preached and 
what is written by clergy of scientific or 
liberal tendencies in the theological journals. 
I am going to speak of what is actually done 
by the clergy through the wide expanse of 
the Russian land among a people of one 
hundred millions. What do they, diligently, 
assiduously, everywhere alike, without inter- 
mission, teach the people ? What do they 
demand from the people in virtue of their 
(so-called) Christian faith ? 

I will begin from the beginning with the 
birth of a child. At the birSi of a child they 
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teach them that they must recite a prayer 
over the child and mother to purify them, as 
though without this prayer the mother of a 
new-born child were unclean. To do this 
the priest holds the child in his arms before 
the images of the saints {called by the people 
plainly gods) and reads words of exorcising 
power, and this purifies the mother. Then it 
is suggested to the parents, and even exacted 
of them, under fear of punishment for non- 
fulfilment, that the child must be bap- 
tized ; that is, be dipped by the priest three 
times into the water, while certain words, 
understood by no one, are read aloud, and 
certain actions, still less understood, are per- 
formed ; various parts of the body are rubbed 
with oil, and the hair is cut, while the 
sponsors blow and spit at an imaginary devil. 
AH this is necessary to purify the child and 
to make him a Christian. Then it is instilled 
into the parents that they ought to administer 
the sacrament to the child, that is, give him, 
in the guise of bread and wine, a portion of 
Christ's body to eat, as a result of which the 
child receives the grace of God within it, and 
so on. Then it is suggested that the child 
as it grows up must be taught to pray. To 
pray means to place himself directly before 
the wooden boards on which are painted the 
faces of Christ, the Mother of God and the 
saints, to bow his head and his whole body, 
and to touch his forehead, his shoulders and 
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his stomach with his right hand, holding his 
6ngers in a certain position, and to utter 
some words in Slavonic, the most usual of 
which taught to all children are : Mother of 
God, virgin, rejoice thee, Sec. &c. 

Then it is instilled into the child as it is 
brought up that at the sight of any church or 
ikon he must repeat the same action — 1.€. 
cross himself Then it is instilled into him 
that on holidays (holidays are the days on 
which Christ was born, though no one knows 
when that was, on which He was circumcised, 
on which the Mother of God died, on whicfi 
the cross is carried in procession, on which 
ikons have been set up, on which a lunatic 
saw a vision, and so on) — on holidays he 
must dress himself in his best clothes and 
go to church, and must buy candles and place 
them there before the images of the saints. 
Then he must give offerings and prayers for 
the dead and little loaves to be cut up into 
three-cornered pieces, and must pray many 
times for the health and prosperity of the 
Tsar and the bishops, and for himself and his 
own affairs, and then kiss the cross and the 
hand of the priest. 

Besides these observances, it is instilled 
into him that at least once a year he must 
confess. To confess means to go to the 
church and to tell the priest his sins, on the 
theory that this informing a stranger of his 
sins completely purifies him from them. 
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And after that he must eat with a little spoon 
a morsel of bread with wine, which will 
purify him still more. Next it is instilled 
into him, that if a man and woman want their 
physical union to be sanctified, they must go 
to church, put on metal crowns, drink certain 
potions, w^k three times round a table to the 
sound of singing, and that then the physical 
union of a man and woman becomes sacred 
and altogether different from all other such 
unions. 

Further it is instilled into him in his life 
that he must observe the following rules: not 
to eat butter or milk on certain days, and on 
certain other days to sing Te Deums and 
requiems for the dead, on holidays to enter- 
tain the priest and give him money, and 
several times in the year to bring the ikons 
from the church, and to carry them slung on 
his shoulders through the fields and houses. 
It is instilled into him that on his deathbed 
a man must not fail to eat bread and wine 
with a spoon, and that it will be still better 
if he has time to be rubbed with sacred oil. 
This will guarantee his welfare in the future 
life. After his death it is instilled into his 
relatives, that it is a good thing for the 
salvation of the dead man to place a printed 
paper of prayers in his hand ; it is a good 
thing further to read aloud a certain book 
over the dead body, and to pronounce the 
dead man's name in church at a certain 
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time. All this is regarded as faith 
gatory on every one. 

But if any one wants to take particular care 
of his soul, then according to this faith he is 
instructed that the greatest security of the 
salvation of the soul in the world is attained 
by offering money to the churches and 
monasteries, and engaging tlie holy men by 
this means to pray for him. Entering 
monasteries too, and kissing relics and mira- 
culous ikons, are further means of salvation 
for the soul. 

According to this faith ikons and relics 
communicate a special sanctity, power, and 
grace ; and even proximity to these objects, 
touching them, kissing them, putting candles 
before them, crawling under them whilst they 
are being carried along, are all efficacious for 
salvation, as well as Te Deums repeated 
before these holy things. 

So this, and nothing else, is the faith called 
Orthodox, that is the actual faith which, 
under the guise of Christianity, has been with 
all the forces of the Church, and is now with 
especial zeal, instilled into the people. 

And let no one say that the Orthodox 
teachers place the essential part of their 
teaching in something else, and that all these 
are only ancient forms, which it is not 
thought necessary to do away with. That is 
false. This, and nothing but this, is the faith 
taught through the whole of Russia by the 
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whole of the Russian clergy, and of late 
years with especial zeal. There is nothing 
else taught. Something different may be 
talked of and written of in the capitals; but 
among the hundred millions of the people 
this is what is done, this is what is taught, 
and nothing more. Churchmen may talk of 
something else, but this is what they teach 
by every means in their power. 

All this, and the worship of relics and of 
ikons, has been introduced into works of 
theology and into the catechisms. Thus they 
teach the people it in theory and in practice, 
using every resource of authority, solemnity, 
pomp, and violence to impress them. They 
compel the people, by overawing them, to 
believe in this, and jealously guard this faith 
from any attempt to free the people from 
these barbarous superstitions. 

■ As I said when I published my book, 
Christ's leaching and His very words 
about non-resistance to evil were for many 
years a subject for ridicule and low jesting in 
my eyes, and Churchmen, far from opposing 
it, even encouraged this scoffing at sacred 
things. But try the experiment of saying a 
disrespectful word about a hideous idol 
which is carried sacrilegiously about Moscow 
by drunken men under the name of ikon of 
the Iversky virgin, and you will raise a 
groan of indignation from these same Church- 
men. All that they preach is an external 
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observance of the rites of idolatry. And let 
it not be said that the one does not hinder 
the other, that " these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone." " All, 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do ; but do not ye after 
their works ; for they say, and do not " (Matt 
xxiii. 3). 

This was spoken of the Pharisees, who 
fulfilled all the external observances prescribed 
by the law, and therefore the words "whatso- 
ever they bid you observe, that observe and 
do," refer to works of mercy and goodness, 
and the words "do not ye after their works, 
for they say, and do not," refer to their ob- 
servance of ceremonies and their neglect of 
good works, and have exactly the opposite 
meaning to that which the Churchmen try to 
give to the passage, interpreting it as an in- 
junction to observe ceremonies. External 
observances and the service of truth and 
goodness are for the most part difi5cult to 
combine ; the one excludes the other. So it 
was with the Pharisees, so it is now with 
Church Christians. 

If a man can be saved by the redemption, 
by sacraments, and by prayer, then he does 
not need good works. 

Tlie Sermon on the Mount, or the Creed. 
One cannot believe in both. And Church- 
men have chosen the latter. The Creed is 
taught and is read as a prayer in the 
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churches, but the Sermon on the Mount is 
excluded even from the Gospel passages 
read in the churches, so that the congrega- 
tion never hears it in church, except on those 
days when the whole of the Gospel is read. 
Indeed, it could not be otherwise. People 
who beheve in a wicked and senseless God 
— who has cursed the human race and 
devoted his own Son to sacrifice, and a part 
of mankind to eternal torment — cannot 
believe in the God of love. The man who 
believes in a God — in a Christ coming again 
in glory to judge and to punish the quick 
and the dead, cannot believe in the Christ 
who bade us turn the left cheek, judge not, 
forgive those that wrong us, and love our 
enemies. The man who believes in the in- 
spiration of the Old Testament and the 
sacred character of David, who commanded 
on his deathbed the murder of an old man 
who had cursed him, and whom he could not 
kill himself because he was bound by an oath 
to him, and the similar atrocities of which 
the Old Testament is full, cannot believe in 
the holy love of Christ The man who be- 
lieves in the Church's doctrine of the compa- 
tibility of warfare and capital punishment with 
Christianity cannot believe in the brother- 
hood of all men. 

And what is most important of all — the 
man who believes in salvation through faith 
in the redemption or the sacraments, cannot 



devote all his powers to realizing Christ's 
moral teaching in his life. 

The man who has been instructed by the 
Church in the profane doctrine that a man 
cannot be saved by his own powers, but that 
there is another means of salvation, will 
infallibly rely upon this means and not on 
his own powers, which, they assure him, it 
is sinful to trust in. 

The teaching of every Church, with its 
redemption and sacraments, excludes the 
teaching of Christ ; most of all the teaching 
of the Orthodox Church with its idolatrous 
observances. 

" But the people have always believed of 
their own accord as they believe now," will 
be said in answer to this. " The whole 
history of the Russian people proves it. One 
cannot deprive the people of their traditions." 
This statement, too, is misleading. The 
people did certainly at one time believe in 
something like what the Church believes in 
now, though it was far from being the same 
thing. In spite of their superstitious regard 
for ikons, house-spirits, relics, and festi- 
vals with wreaths of birch-leaves, there has 
still always been in the people a profound 
moral and living understanding of Christ- 
ianity, which there has never been in the 
Church, as a whole, and which is only met 
with in its best representatives. But the 
people, notwithstanding all the prejudices in- 
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stilled into them by the government and the 
Church, have in their best representatives long 
outgrown that crude stage of understanding, a 
fact which is proved by the springing up every- 
where of the rationalist sects with which Russia 
is swarming to-day, and on which Churchmen 
are now carrying on an ineffectual warfare. 
The people are advancing to a consciousness 
of the moral, hving side of Christianity. And 
then the Church comes forward, not borrow- 
ing from the people, but zealously instilling 
into them the petrified formalities of an 
extinct paganism, and striving to thrust them 
back again into the darkness from which they 
are emerging with such effort. 

"We teach the people nothing new, 
nothing but what they believe, only in a 
more perfect form," say the Churchmen. 
This is just what the man did who tied up 
the full-grown chicken and thrust it back into 
the shell it had come out of. 

I have often been irritated, though it would 
be comic if the consequences were not so 
awful, by observing how men shut one another 
in a delusion and cannot get out of this magic 
circle. 

The first question, the first doubt of a 
Russian who is beginning to think, is a 
question about the ikons, and still more the 
miraculous relics : is it true that they are 
genuine, and that miracles are worked through 
them .'' Hundreds of thousands of men put 
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this question to themselves, and their principal 
difficulty in answering it is the fact that 
bishops, metropolitans, and alt men in 
positions of authority kiss the relics and 
wonder-working ikons. Ask the bishops 
and men in positions of authority why they 
do so, and they will say they do it for the 
sake of the people, while the people kiss 
them because the bishops and men in autho- 
rity do so. 

In spite of all the external varnish of 
modernity, learning, and spirituality which the 
members of the Church begin nowadays to 
assume in their works, their articles, their 
theological journals, and their sermons, the 
practical work of the Russian Church con- 
sists of nothing more than keeping the 
people in their present condition of coarse 
and savage idolatry, and, worse still, 
strengthening and diffusing superstition and 
religious ignorance, and suppressing that 
living understanding of Christianity which 
exists in the people side by side with idolatry. 

I remember once being present in the 
monks' bookshop of the Optchy Hermitage 
while an old peasant was choosing books for 
his grandson who could read. A monk 
pressed on him accounts of relics, holidays, 
miraculous ikons,a psalter,&c. I asked the old 
man, " Has he the Gospel ? " " No." " Give 
him the Gospel in Russian," I said to the 
nonk. " That will not do for him," answered 
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the monk. There you have an epitome of 
the work of our Church. 

But this is only in barbarous Russia, the 
European and American reader will observe. 
And such an observation is just, but only so 
far as it refers to the government which aids 
the Church in. its task of stultification and 
corruption in Russia. 

It is true that there Is nowhere in Europe 
a government so despotic and so closely 
allied with the ruling Church. And there- 
fore the share of the temporal power in the 
corruption of the people is greatest in Russia. 
But it is untrue that the Russian Church in its 
influence on the people is in any respect 
different from any other Church. 

The Churches are everywhere the same, 
and if the Catholic, the Anglican, or the 
Lutheran Church has not at hand a govern- 
ment as compliant as the Russian, it is not 
due to any indisposition to profit by such a 
government. 

The Church as a church, whatever it may 
may be — Cathohc, Anglican, Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian — every Church, in so far as it is a 
church, cannot but strive for the same object 
as the Russian Church. That object is to 
conceal the real meaning of Christ's teaching 
and to replace it by their own, which lays 
no obligation on them, excludes the possi- 
bility of understanding the true teaching of 
Christ, and, what is the chief consideration. 
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justifies the existence of priests supported at 
the people's expense. 

What else has Catholicism done, what else 
is it doing in its prohibition of reading the 
Gospel, and in its demand for unreasoning 
submission to Church authorities and to an 
infallible Pope ? Is the religion of Catholicism 
any other than that of the Russian Church ? 
There is the same external ritual, the same 
relics, miracles, and wonder-working images 
of Notre Dame, and the same processions. 
The same loftily vague discussions of Christ- 
ianity in books and sermons, and when it 
comes to practice, the same supporting of 
the present idolatry. And is not the same 
thing done in Anglicanism, Lulheranism, and 
every denomination of Protestantism which 
has been formed into a Church ? There is 
the same duty laid on their congregations to 
believe in the dogmas, expressed in the fourth 
century, which have lost all meaning for men 
of our times, and the same duty of idolatrous 
worship, if not of relics and ikons, then of the 
Sabbath-day and the letter of the Bible. 
There is always the same activity directed 
to concealing the real duties of Christianity 
and to putting in their place an external 
respectability and cant, as it is so well 
described by the English who are pecu- 
liarly oppressed by it. In Protestantism, 
this tendency is specially remarkable because 
it has not the excuse of antiquity. And does 
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not exactly the same thing show itself even 
contemporary revivalism — the revived 
Calvinism and Evangelicalism, to which the 
Salvation Army owes its origin ? 

So uniform is the attitude of all the 
Churches to the teaching of Christ, whose 
name they assume for their own advantage. 

The inconsistency of all Church forms of 
religion with the teaching of Christ is, of 
course, the reason why special efforts are 
necessary to conceal this inconsistency from 
the people. Truly, we need only imagine our- 
selves in the position of any grown-up man, 
not necessarily educated, even the simplest 
man of the present day, who has picked up 
the ideas thar are everywhere in the air 
nowadays, of geology, physics, chemistry, 
cosmography, or history, when he, for the 
first time, consciously compares them with 
the articles of belief instilled into him in 
childhood, and maintained by the Churches — 
that God created the world in six days, and 
light before the sun, that Noah shut up all 
the animals in his ark, and so on ; that Jesus 
is also God the Son, who created all before 
time was; that this God came down upon 
earth to atone for Adam's sin ; that He rose 
again, ascended into heaven, and sitteth on 
_ the right hand of the Father, and will come 
B in the clouds to judge the world, and so on. 
H All these propositions, elaborated by men of 
H the fourth century, had a certain meaning for 
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men of that time, but for men of to-day they 
have no meaning whatever. Men of the 
present day can repeat these words with their 
lips, but believe them they cannot For 
such sentences, as that God lives in heaven, 
that the heavens opened and a voice from 
somewhere said something; that Christ rose 
again, and ascended somewhere in heaven, 
and again will come from somewhere on the 
clouds and so on, have no meaning for us. 

A man who regarded the heavens as a solid, 
finite vault, could believe or disbelieve that 
God created the heavens, that the heavens 
opened, that Christ ascended into heaven, 
but for us all these phrases have no sense 
whatever. Men of the present can only 
believe, as indeed they do, that they ought 
to believe in this ; but believe it they cannot, 
because it has no meaning for them. 

Even if all these phrases ought to be 
interpreted in a figurative sense and are 
allegories, we know that in the first place all 
Churchmen are not agreed about it, but on 
the contrary the majority stick to under- 
standing the Holy Scripture in its literal sense; 
and, secondly, that these allegorical inter- 
pretations are very varied and are not sup- 
ported by any evidence. 

But even if a man wants to force himself 
to believe in the doctrines of the Church just 
as they are taught to him, the universal 
diffusion of education and of the Gospel and 
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of communication between people of different 
forms of religion, presents a still more insur- 
mountable obstacle to his doing so. 

A man of the present day need only buy 
a Gospel for three copecks and read through 
the plain words, admitting of no misinterpre- 
tation, that Christ said to the Samaritan 
woman, "that the Father seeketh not 
worshippers at Jerusalem, nor in this 
mountain nor in that, but worshippers in 
spirit and in truth ;" or the saying that " the 
Christian must not pray like the heathen, nor 
for show, but secretly, that is in his closet ; " 
or that Christ's follower must call no man 
master or father. He heed only read these 
words to be thoroughly convinced that the 
Church pastors, who call themselves teachers 
in opposition to Christ's precept, and dis- 
pute among themselves, constitute no kind of 
authority, and that what the Churchmen teach 
us is not Christianity. Less even than that 
is necessary. Even if a man nowadays did 
continue to believe in miracles and did not 
read the Gospel, mere association with 
people of different forms of religion and 
faith, which happens so easily in these days, 
compels him to doubt of the truth of his own 
faith. It was all very well when a man did 
not see men of any other form of religion than 
his own, he believed that his form of religion 
was the one true one. But a thinking man 
has only to come into contact — as constantly 
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happens in these days — with people, equally 
good and bad of different denominations, 
who condemn each other's beliefs, to doubt 
of the truth of the belief he professes 
himself. In these days only a man who is 
absolutely ignorant or absolutely indifferent 
to the vital questions with which religion 
deals, can remain in the faith of the 
Church. 

What deceptions and what strenuous 
efforts the Churches must employ to continue, 
in spite of all these tendencies subversive of 
the faith, to build churches, to perform 
masses, to preach, to teach, to convert, and, 
most of all, to receive for it all immense 
emoluments, as do all these priests, pastors, 
incumbents, superintendents, abbots, arch- 
deacons, bishops, and archbishops. They 
need special supernatural efforts. And the 
Churches do, with ever-increasing intensity 
and zeal, make such efforts. With us in 
Russia, besides other means, they employ 
simple brute force, as there the tempor^ 
power is willing to obey the Church. Men 
who refuse an external assent to the faith 
and say so openly, are either directly 
punished or deprived of their rights ; men 
who strictly keep the external forms of 
religion are rewarded and given privileges. 

That is how the Orthodox clergy proceed ; 
but indeed all Churches without exception 
avail themselves of every means for the 
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purpose— one of the most important of which 
is what is now called hypnotism. 

Every art, from architecture to poetry, is 
brought into requisition to work its effect on 
men's souls and to reduce them to a state of 
stupefaction, and this effect is constantly 
produced. This use of hypnotising intluence 
on men to bring them to a state of stupefac- 
tion is especially apparent in the proceedings 
of the Salvation Army, who employ new 
practices to which we are unaccustomed : 
trumpets, drums, songs, flags, costumes, 
marching, dancing, tears, and dramatic per- 
formances. 

But this only displeases us because these 
are new practices ; were not the old practices 
in churches essentially the same, with their 
special lighting, gold, splendour, candles, 
choirs, organ, bells, vestments, intoning, &c. ? 

But however powerful this hypnotic 
influence may be, it is not the chief nor 
the most pernicious activity of the Church, 
The chief and most pernicious work of 
the Church is tliat which is directed to the 
deception of children — these very children 
of whom Christ said, " Woe to him that 
offendeth one of these little ones." From 
the very first awakening of the conscious- 
ness of the child they begin to deceive 
him, to instil into him with the utmost 
solemnity what they do not themselves 
believe in, and they continue to instil it into 
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him till the deception has by habit grown 
into the child's nature. They studiously 
deceive the child on the most important 
subject in Hfe, and when the deception has so 
grown into his Hfe that it would be difficult 
to uproot it, then they reveal to him the 
whole world of science and reality, which 
cannot by any means be reconciled with the 
beliefs that have been instilled into him, 
leaving it to him to find his way as best he 
can out of these contradictions. 

If one set oneself the task of trying to 
confuse a man so that he could not think 
clearly, nor free himself from the perplexity 
of two opposing theories of life which had 
been instilled into him from childhood, one 
could not invent any means more effectual 
than the treatment of every young man 
educated in our so-called Christian society. 

It is terrible to think what the Churches 
do to men. But if one imagines oneself in 
the position of the men who constitute 
the Church, we see they could not act 
differently. The Churches are placed in 
a dilemma : the Sermon on the Mount or 
the Nicene Creed — the one excludes the 
other. If a man sincerely believes in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Nicene Creed 
must inevitably lose all meaning and signifi- 
cance for him, and the Church and its 
representatives together with it. If a man 
believes in the Nicene Creed, that is in the 
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Church, that is in those who call themselves 
its representatives, the Sermon on the Mount 
becomes superfluous for him. And there- 
fore the Churches cannot but make every 
possible effort to obscure the meaning of the 
Sermon on the Mount and to attract men to 
themselves. It is only due to the intense 
zeal of the Churches in this direction that the 
influence of the Churches has lasted hitherto. 
Let the Church stop its work of hypno- 
tising the masses, and deceiving children 
even for the briefest interval of time, and 
men would begin to understand Christ's 
teaching. But this understanding will be 
the end of the Churches and all their 
influence. And therefore the Churches will 
not for an instant relax their zeal in the 
business of hypnotising grown-up people and 
deceiving children. This, then, is the work 
of the Churches : to instil a false interpreta- 
tion of Christ's teaching into men, and to 
prevent a true interpretation of it for the 
majority of so-called believers. 
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Allilude of men of science la religions in general — What reUgion 
is, and what is Us significance for the life of humanity — Three 
conceptions of life— Christian religion the expression of tbe 
divine conception of life— Misinterpretation of Christianity by 
men of science, who study it in its external manifestatiooa doe 
to their criticising it from standpoint of social conception of 
life— Opinion, resulting from this misinterpretation, that 
Christ's moral teaching >s exaggerated and cannot be put into 
practice — Expression of divine conception of life in the Gospel 
— False ideas of men of science on Christianity proceed from 
their conviction that they have an infallible method of 
ciiticism^FVom which come two misconceptions in regard to 
Christian doctrine — First misconception, that the teaching 
cannot be put into practice, due to the Christian religion 
directing life in a way different from that of the social theory 
of life — Christianity holds up ideal, does not lay down rules — 
To the animal force of man Christ adds the consciousness of 
a divine force — Christianity seems to destroy possibility o| 
life only when the ideal held up is mistaken for rule— Ideal 
must not be lowered — Ljfe, according to Christ's teaching. Is 
movement— The ideal and the precepts— Second misconception 
shown in replacing love and service of God by love and 
service of humanity — Men of science imagine their doctrine 
of service of humanity and Christianity are identical — 
Doctrine of service of humanity based on social conception of 
life — Love for humanity, logically deduced from love of self, 
has no meaning because humanity is a fiction— Christian love 
deduced from love of God, finds its object in the whole world. 
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□ol in humaaily alone — Christianity teaches man to live in 
accordance with His divine natuie— It shows that the essence 
o( the soul of man is love, and that his happiness ensues from 
!ove of God. whom he recognises as tove within himself. 

Now I will speak of the other view of 
Christianity which hinders the true under- 
standing of it — the scientific view. 

Churchmen substitute for Christianity the 
version they have framed of it for them- 
selves, and this view of Christianity they 
regard as the one infallibly true one. 

Men of science regard as Christianity only 
the tenets held by the different Churches in 
the past and present ; and finding that these 
tenets have lost all the significance of Christ- 
ianity, they accept it as a religion which has 
outlived its age. 

To see clearly how impossible it is to 
understand the Christian teaching from such 
a point of view, one must form for oneself 
an idea of the place actually held by reli- 
gions in general, by the Christian religion in 
particular, in the life of mankind, and of the 
significance attributed to them by science- 
Just as the individual man cannot live 
without having some theory of the meaning of 
his life, and is always, though often uncon- 
sciously, framing his conduct in accordance 
with the meaning he attributes to his life, 
so too associations of men living in similar 
conditions — nations — cannot but have theories 
of the meaning of their associated life and 
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conduct ensuing from those theories. And 
as the individual man, when he attains a 
fresh stage of growth, inevitably changes his 
philosophy of life, and the grown-up man sees 
a different meaning in it from the child, so 
too associations of men — nations — are bound 
to change their philosophy of life and the 
conduct ensuing from their philosophy, to 
correspond with their development. 

The difference, as regards this, between the 
individual man and humanity as a whole, lies 
in the fact that the individual, in forming the 
view of life proper to the new period 
of life on which he is entering and the 
conduct resulting from it, benefits by the 
experience of men who have lived before 
him, who have already passed through the 
stage of growth upon which he is entering. 
But humanity cannot have this aid, because it 
is always moving along a hitherto untrodden 
track, and has no one to ask how to under- 
stand life, and to act in the conditions on 
which it is entering and through which no 
one has ever passed before. 

Nevertheless, just as a man with wife and 
children cannot continue to look at life as he 
looked at it when he was a child, so loo in 
the face of the various changes that are 
taking place, the greater density of population, 
the establishment of communication between 
different peoples, the improvements of the 
methods of the struggle with Nature, and the 
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accumulation of knowledge, humanity cannot 
continue to look at life as of old, and it must 
frame a new theory of life, from which 
conduct may follow adapted to the new con- 
ditions on which it has entered and is 
entering. 

To meet this need humanity has the special 
power of producing men who give a new 
meaning to the whole of human life — a theory 
of life from which follow new forms of activity 
quite different from all preceding them. The 
formation of this philosophy of life appropriate 
to humanity in the new conditions on which 
it is entering, and of the practice resulting 
from it, is what is called religion. 

And therefore, in the first place, religion is 
not, as science imagines, a manifestation 
which at one time corresponded with the 
development of humanity, but is afterwards 
outgrown by it. It is a manifestation always 
inherent in the life of humanity, and is as 
indispensable, as inherent in humanity at the 
present time as at any other. Secondly, 
religion is always the theory of the practice 
of the future and not of the past, and there- 
fore it is clear that investigation of past mani- 
festations cannot in any case grasp the essence 
of religion. 

The essence of every religious teaching 
lies not in the desire for a symbolic expres- 
sion of the forces of Nature, nor in the 
dread of these forces, nor in the craving for 
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the marvellous, nor in the external forms in 
which it is manifested, as men of science 
imagine. The essence of religion lies in the 
faculty of men of foreseeing and pointing out 
the path of life along which humanity must 
move in the discovery of a new theory of life, 
as a result of which the whole future conduct 
of humanity is changed and different from all 
that has been before. 

This faculty of foreseeing the path along 
which humanity must move, is common in a 
greater or less degree to all men. But in 
all times there have been men in whom this 
faculty was especially strong, and these men 
have given clear and definite expression to 
what all men felt vaguely, and formed a new 
philosophy of life from which new lines of 
action followed for hundreds and thousands 
of years. 

Of such philosophies of life we know three; 
two have already been passed through by 
humanity, and the third is that we are pass- 
ing through now in Christianity. These 
philosophies of life are three in number, and 
only three, not because we have arbitrarily 
brought the various theories of life together 
under these three heads, but because all 
men's actions are always based on one of 
these three views of life — because we cannot 
view life otherwise than in these three 
ways. 

These three views of life are as follow j 
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First, embracing the individual, or the 
animal view of life ; second, embracing the 
society, or the pagan view of life ; third, 
embracing the whole world, or the divine 
view of life. 

In the first theory of life a man's life is 
limited to his one individuality ; the aim of 
life is the satisfaction of the will of this 
individuality. In the second theory of life a 
man's life is limited not to his own indi- 
viduality, but to certain societies and classes 
of individuals : to the tribe, the family, the 
clan, the nation ; the aim of life is limited to 
the satisfaction of the will of those associa- 
tions of individuals. In the third theory of 
life a man's life is limited not to societies 
and classes of individuals, but extends to the 
principle and source of life — to God. 

These three conceptions of life form the 
foundation of all the religions that exist or 
have existed. 

The savage recognises life only in himself 
and his personal desires. His interest in 
life is concentrated on himself alone. The 
highest happiness for him is the fullest satis- 
faction of his desires. The motive power of 
his life is personal enjoyment. His religion 
consists in propitiating his deity and in 
worshipping his gods, whom he imagines as 
persons living only for their personal 
ims. 

The civilised pagan recognises life not 
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in himself alone, but in societies of men — tn 
the tribe, the clan, the family, the kingdom — 
and sacrifices his personal good for these 
societies. The motive power of his life is 
glory. His religion consists in the exaltation 
of the glory of those who are allied to him ; 
the founders of his family, his ancestors, his 
rulers, and in worshipping gods who are 
exclusively protectors of his clan, his family, 
his nation, his government," 

The man who holds the divine theory of 
life recognises life not in his own individuality, 
and not in societies of individualities (in the 
family, the clan, the nation, the tribe, or the 
government), but in the eternal undying source 
of life — in God; and to fulfil the will of God 
he is ready to sacrifice his individual and 
family and social welfare. The motor power 
of his life is love. And his religion is the 
worship in deed and in truth of the principle 
of the whole — God. 

The whole historic existence of mankind is 
nothing else than the gradual transition from 
the personal, animal conception of life to the 
social conception of life, and from the social 

* The fact tliat so many varied forms of existence, as the 
life of the family, of the tribe, of the clan, of the state, 
and even the life of humanity theoretically conceived by the 
Positivists, are founded on this social or pagan theory 
of life, dues not destroy the unity of this theory ol life. All 
these varied forms of life arc founded on the same con- 
ception, that the life of the individual is not a sufficient aim 
of life — that the meaning of life can be found only in 
societies of individuals. 
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conception of life to the divine conception 
of life. The whole history of the ancient 
peoples, lasting through thousands of years 
and ending with the history of Rome, is 
the history of the transition from the animal, 
personal view of life to the social view of 
life. The whole of history from the time 
of the Roman Empire and the appearance of 
Christianity is the history of the transition, 
through which we are still passing now, 
from the social view of life to the divine 
view of life. 

This view of life is the last, and founded 
upon it is the Christian teaching, which is a 
guide for the whole of our life and lies at the 
root of all our activity, practical and theoretic. 
Yet men of what is falsely called science, 
pseudo-scientific men, looking at it only in 
its externals, regard it as something outgrown 
and having no value for us. 

Reducing it to its dogmatic side only — to 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the redemption, 
the miracles, the Church, the sacraments, and 
so on — men of science regard it as only one 
of an immense number of religions which 
have arisen among mankind ; and now, they 
say, having played out its part in history, 
it is outliving its own age and fading away 
before the light of science and of true en- 
lightenment. 

We come here upon what, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, forms the source of the 
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grossest errors of mankind. Men on a lower 
level of understanding, when brought into 
contact with phenomena of a higher order, 
instead of making efforts to understand them, 
to raise themselves up to the point of view 
from which they must look at the subject, 
judge it from their lower standpoint, and the 
less they understand what they are talking 
about, the more confidently and unhesitatingly 
they pass judgment on it. 

To the majority of learned men, looking at 
the living, moral teaching of Christ from the 
lower standpoint of the state conception of 
life, this doctrine appears as nothing but a 
very indefinite and incongruous combination 
of Indian asceticism, Stoic and Neoplatonic 
philosophy, and insubstantial anti-social 
visions, which have no serious significance 
for our times. Its whole meaning is concen- 
trated for them in its external manifestations 
— in Catholicism, Protestantism, in certain 
dogmas, or in the conflict with the temporal 
power. Estimating the value of Christianity 
by these phenomena is like a deaf man's 
judging of the character and quality of music 
by seeing the movements of the musicians. 

The result of this is that all these scien- 
tific men, from Kant, Strauss, Spencer, and 
Renan down, do not understand the meaning 
of Christ's sayings, do not understand the 
significance, the object, or the reason of 
their utterance, do not understand even the 
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question to which they form the answer. Yet, 
without even taking the pains to enter into 
their meaning, they refuse, if unfavourably 
disposed, to recognise any reasonableness in 
his doctrines ; or if they want to treat them 
indulgently, they condescend, from the height 
of their superiority, to correct them, on the 
supposition that Christ meant to express pre- 
cisely their own ideas, but did not succeed in 
doing so. They behave to His teaching 
much as self-assertive people talk to those 
whom they consider beneath them, often 
supplying their companions' words : " Yes, 
you mean to say this and that." This cor- 
rection is always with the aim of reducing 
the teaching of the higher, divine conception 
of life to the level of the lower, state concep- 
tion of life. 

They usually say that the moral teaching 
of Christianity is very fine, but over-exag- 
gerated ; that to make it quite right we 
must reject all in it that is superfluous and 
unnecessary to our manner of life. " And 
the doctrine that asks too much, and requires 
what cannot be performed, is worse than that 
which requires of men what is possible and 
consistent with their powers," these learned 
interpreters of Christianity maintain, repeat- 
ing what was long ago asserted, and could 
not but be asserted by those who crucified 
the Teacher because they did not understand 
Him — the Jews. 
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It seems that in the judgment of the 
learned men of our time the Hebrew law — 
a tooth for a tooth, and an eye for an 
eye — is a law of just retaliation, known 
to mankind five thousand years before the 
law of holiness which Christ taught in its 
place. 

It seems that all that has been done by 
those men who understood Christ's teaching 
literally, and lived in accordance with such 
an understanding of it, all that has been said 
and done by all true Christians, by all the 
Christian saints, all that is now reforming 
the world in the shape of socialism and com- 
munism — is simply exaggeration, not worth 
talking about. 

After eighteen hundred years of educa- 
tion in Christianity the civilised world, as 
represented by its most advanced thinkers, 
holds the conviction that the Christian reli- 
gion is a religion of dogmas ; that its teaching 
m relation to life is unreasonable, and is an 
exaggeration, subversive of the real lawful 
obligations of morality consistent with the 
nature of man ; and that very doctrine of 
retribution which Christ rejected, and in place 
of which He put His teaching, is more prac- 
tically useful for us. 

To learned men the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance to evil by force is exaggerated and 
even irrational. Christianity is much better 
without it. they think, not observing closely 
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what Christianity, as represented by them, 
amounts to. 

They do not see that to say that the 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil is an 
exaggeration in Christ's teaching is just like 
saying that the statement of the equality of 
the radii of a circle is an exaggeration in the 
definition of a circle. And those who speak 
thus are acting precisely like a man who, 
having no idea of what a circle is, should 
declare that this requirement, that every 
point of the circumference should be an equal 
distance fom the centre, is exaggerated. To 
advocate the rejection of Christ's command 
of non-resistance to evil, or its adaptation to 
the needs of life, implies a misunderstanding 
of the teaching of Christ. 

And those who do so certainly do not 
understand it. They do not understand that 
this teaching is the institution of a new 
theory of life, corresponding to the new 
conditions on which men have entered now 
for eighteen hundred years, and also the 
definition of the new conduct of life which 
results from it. They do not believe that 
Christ meant to say what He said ; or He 
seems to them to have said what He said in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in other places 
accidentally, or through His lack of intelli- 
gence or of cultivation.' 
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(Matt. vi. 25-34): "Therefore I say unto 
you, take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment? Behold the fowls of the air; they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? 
Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit to his stature ? And why take ye 
thought for raiment ? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; and yet ! say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if God 

of Church Life." Treating of the significance of the Sermon 
on the Mount and non-resistance to evil in particuUr, the 
author, being under no necessity, hke the Churchmen, to hide 
its significance, says : 

"Christ in fact preached complete communism and 
anarchy ; but one must learn to regard Christ always in His 
historical and psychological significance. Like every advocate 
of the love of humanity, Christ went to the furthest extreme 
in His teaching. Every step forwards towards the moral per- 
fection of humanity is always guided by men who see nothing 
but their vocation. Christ, in no disparaging sense be it 
said, had the typical temperament of such a reformer. And 
therefore we must remember that His precepts cannot be 
uoderstood literally as a complete philosophy of life. We 
ought to analyse His words with respect for them, but in the 
spirit of criticism, accepting what is true," 4c 

Christ would have been happy to say what He ought, but 
He was not able to express Himself as exactly and clearly as 
we can in the spirit of criticism, and therefore let us correct 
Him. All that He said about meekness, sacrifice, lowliness, 
not caring for the morrow, was said by accident, through lack 
of knowing how to express Himself scientifically. 
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SO clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
He not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ? Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat ? or, what shall we drink, 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed ? (for after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek), for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you. 
Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." (Luke xii. 33, 34) : "Sell that ye 
have, and give alms ; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens 
that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also." 
Sell all thou hast, and follow Me ; and he who 
will not leave father, or mother, or children, 
or brothers, or fields, or house, he cannot be 
My disciple. Deny thyself, take up thy cross 
each day, and follow Me, My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent Me, and to perform 
His works. Not My will, but Thine be done, 
not what 1 will, but what Thou wilt, and not 
I will, but as Thou wilt. Life is to do not 
one's will, but the will of God. 

All these principles appear to men who 
r^ard them from the standpoint of a lower 
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conception of life as the expression of an 
impulsive entliusiasm, having no direct aj^H- 
cation to life. These principles, however, 
follow from the Christian theory of life, just 
as logically as the principles of paying a 
part of one's private gains to the common- 
wealth and of sacrificing one's life in defence 
of one's country follow from the state theory 
of life. 

As the man of. the state conception of life 
said to the savage : Reflect, bethink yourself! 
The life of your individuality cannot be true 
life, because that life is pitiful and passing. 
But the life of a society and succession of 
individuals, family, clan, tribe, or state, goes 
on living, and therefore a man must sacrifice 
his own individuality for the life of the family 
or the state. In exactly the same way 
the Christian doctrine says to the man of 
the social, state conception of life, Repent 
ye. fifTavultTi — t.e. bethink yourself, or you 
will be ruined. Understand that this casual, 
personal life which now comes into being and 
to-morrow is no more, can have no per- 
manence, that no external means, no con- 
struction of it can give it consecutiveness and 
permanence. Take thought and understand 
that the life you are living is not real life — 
the life of the family, of society, of the state 
will not save you from annihilation. The 
true, the rational life is only possible for man 
according to the measure in which he can 
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participate, not in the family or the state, but 
in the source of life — the Father ; according 
to the measure in which he can merge his 
life in the life of the Father. Such is 
undoubtedly the Christian conception of life, 
visible in every utterance of the Gospel. 

One may not share this view of life, one 
may reject it, one may show its inaccuracy 
and its erroneousness, but we cannot judge of 
the Christian teaching without mastering this 
view of life. Still less can one criticise a 
subject on a higher plane from a lower point 
of view. From the basement one cannot judge 
of the effect of the spire. But this is just 
what the learned critics of the day trj' to do. 
For they share the erroneous idea of the 
orthodox believers that they are in possession 
of certain infallible means for investigating a 
subject. They fancy if they apply their so- 
called scientific methods of criticism, there 
can be no doubt of their conclusion being 
correct. 

This testing the subject by the fancied 
infallible method of science is the principal 
obstacle to understanding the Christian reli- 
gion for unbelievers, for so-called educated 
people. From this follow all the mistakes 
made by scientific men about the Christian reli- 
gion, and especially two strange misconcep- 
tions which, more than everything else, hinder 
them from a correct understanding of it One 
of these misconceptions is that the Christian 
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moral teaching cannot be carried out, and that 
therefore it has either no force at all— that is, 
it should not be accepted as the rule of con- 
duct — or it must be transformed, adapted to the 
limits within which its fulfilment is possible in 
our society. Another misconception is that 
the Christian doctrine of love of God and 
therefore of His service, is an obscure, mystic 
principle, which gives no definite object for 
love, and should therefore be replaced by the 
more exact and comprehensible principles of 
love for men and the service of humanity. 

The first misconception in regard to the 
impossibility of following the principle is 
the result of men of the state conception 
of life unconsciously taking that conception 
as the standard by which the Christian reli- 
gion directs men, and taking the Christian 
principle of perfection as the rule by which 
that life is to be ordered, they think and say 
that to follow Christ's teaching is impossible, 
because the complete fulfilment of all that is 
required by this teaching would put an end 
to life. " If a man were to carry out all that 
Christ teaches, he would destroy his own 
life; and if all men carried it out, then the 
human race would come to an end," they 
say. 

" If we take no thought for the morrow, 
what we shall eat and what we shall drink, 
and wherewithal we shall be clothed, do not 
defend our life, nor resist evil by force, lay 
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down our life for others, and observe perfect 
chastity, the human race cannot exist," they 
say. 

And they are perfectly right if they take 
the principle of perfection given by Christ's 
teaching as 3 rule which every one is bound 
to fulfil, just as in the state principle of life 
every one is bound to carry out the rule of 
paying taxes, supporting the law, and so on. 

The misconception is based precisely on 
the fact that the teaching of Christ guides 
men differently from the way in which the 
precepts founded on the lower concep- 
tion of life guide men. The precepts of 
the state conception of life only guide men 
by requiring of them an exact fulfilment of 
rules or laws. Christ's teaching guides men 
by pointing them to the infinite perfection 
of their heavenly Father, to which every 
man independently and voluntarily struggles, 
whatever the degree of his imperfection in 
the present. 

The misunderstanding of men who judge 
of the Christian principle from the point of 
view of the state principle, consists in the 
fact that on the supposition that the perfec- 
tion which Christ points to can be fully 
attained, they ask themselves (just as they 
ask the same question on the supposition 
that state laws will be carried out) what will 
be the result of all this being carried out? 
This supposition cannot be made, because the 
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not expect to take absolutely no thought for 
the morrow, as is said in the Gospel, but only 
not to take too much thought for it; one 
cannot give away all to the poor, but one 
must give away a certain definite part; one 
need not aim at virginity, but one must avoid 
debauchery ; one need not forsake wife and 
children, but one must not give too great a 
place to them in one's heart ; " and so on. 

But to speak like this is just like telling a 
man who is struggling on a swift river and 
directing his course against the current, that 
it is impossible to cross the river rowing 
against the current, and that to cross it he 
must float in the direction of the point he 
wants to reach. 

In reality, in order to reach the place to 
which he wants to go, he must row with all his ^^d 
strength towards a point much higher up. ^H 

To let go the requirements of the ideal ^H 
means not only to diminish the possibility of ^^ 
perfection, but to make an end of the ideal 
itself The ideal that has power over men is 
not an ideal invented by some one, but the 
ideal that every man carries within his soul. 
Only this ideal of complete infinite perfection 
has power over men, and stimulates them to 
action. A moderate perfection loses its power 
of influencing men's hearts. 

Christ's teaching only has power when it 
demands absolute perfection — that is, the 
fusion of the Divine nature which exists in 
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every man's soul with the will of God — the 
union of the son with the Father. Life, 
according to Christ's teaching, consists of 
nothing but this setting free of the son of 
God, existing in every man, from the animal, 
and in bringing him closer to the Father. 

The animal existence of a man does not 
constitute human life alone. Life, according 
to the will of God only, is also not human 
life. Human life is a combination of the 
animal life and the Divine life. And the 
more this combination approaches to the 
Divine life, the more life there is in it. 

Life, according to the Christian religion, is 
a progress towards the Divine perfection. 
No one condition, according to this doctrine, 
can be higher or lower than another. Every 
condition, according to this doctrine, is only a 
particular stage, of no consequence in itself, 
on the way towards unattainable perfection, 
and therefore in itself it does not imply a 
greater or lesser degree of life. Increase of 
fife, according to this, consists in nothing but 
the quickening of the progress towards per- 
fection. And therefore the progress towards 
perfection of the publican Zaccheus, of the 
woman that was a sinner, and of the robber 
on the cross, implies a higher degree of life 
than the stagnant righteousness of the 
Pharisee. And therefore for this religion 
there cannot be rules which it is obligatory 
to obey. The man who is at a lower level, 
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but is moving onwards towards perfection, is 
living a more moral, a better life, is more 
fully carrying out Christ's teaching, than the 
man on a much higher level of morality who 
is not moving onwards towards perfection. 

It is in this sense that the lost sheep is 
dearer to the Father than those that were 
not lost. The prodigal son, the piece of 
money lost and found again, were more 
precious than those that were not lost. 

The fulfilment of Christ's teaching consists 
in moving away from self towards God, It 
is obvious that there cannot be definite laws 
and rules for this fulfilment of the teaching. 
Every degree of perfection and every degree 
of imperfection are equal in it ; no obedience 
to laws constitutes a fulfilment of this doctrine, 
and therefore for it there can be no binding 
rules and laws. 

From this fundamental distinction between 
the religion of Christ and all preceding 
religions based on the state conception of 
life, follows a corresponding difference in the 
special precepts of the state theory and the 
Christian precepts. The precepts of the 
state theory of life insist for the most part on 
certain practical prescribed acts, by which 
men are justified and secure of being right. 
The Christian precepts (the commandment 
of love is not a precept in the strict sense of 
the word, but the expression of the very 
essence of the religion) are the five com- 
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mandments of the Sermon on the Mount — 
all negative in character. They show only 
what at a certain stage of development of 
humanity men may not do. 

These commandments are, as it were, sign- 
posts on the endless road to perfection, to- 
wards which humanity is moving, showing the 
point of perfection which is possible at a cer- 
tain period in the development of humanity. 

Christ has given expression in the Sermon 
on the Mount to the eternal ideal towards 
which men are spontaneously struggling, and 
also the degree of attainment of it to which 
men may reach in our times. 

The ideal is not to desire to do ill to 
any one, not to provoke ill-will, to love all 
men. The precept, showing the level below 
which we cannot fall in the attainment of this 
ideal, is the prohibition of evil -speaking. 
And that is the first command. 

The ideal is perfect chastity even in 
thought. The precept, showing the level 
below which we cannot fall in the attainment 
of this ideal, is that of purity of married life, 
avoidance of debauchery. That is the second 
command. 

The ideal is to take no thought for the 
future, to live in the present moment. The 
precept showing the level below which we 
cannot fall, is the prohibition of swearing, of 
promising anything in the future. And that 
is the third command. 
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The ideal Is never for any purpose to use 
force. The precept showing the level below 
which we cannot fall is that of returning good 
for evil, being patient under wrong, giving the 
cloak also. That is the fourth command. 

The ideal is to love the enemies who hate 
us. The precept showing the level below 
which we cannot fall, is not to do evil to our 
enemies, to speak well of them, and to make 
no difference between them and our neigh- 
bours. 

All these precepts are indications of what, 
on our journey to perfection, we are already 
fully able to avoid, and what we must labour 
to attain now, and what we ought by degrees 
to translate into instinctive and unconscious 
habits. But these precepts, far from consti- 
tuting the whole of Christ's teaching and 
exhausting it, are simply stages on the way 
to perfection. These precepts must and will 
be followed by higher and higher precepts 
on the way to the perfection held up by 
religion. 

And therefore it is essentially a part of the 
Christian religion to make demands higher 
than those expressed in its precepts ; and by 
no means to diminish the demands either of 
the ideal itself, or of the precepts, as people 
imagine who judge it from the standpoint of 
the social conception of life. 

So much for one misunderstanding of the 
scientific men, in relation to the import and 
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aim of Christ's teaching. Another misunder- 
standing arising from the same source con- 
sists in substituting love for men, the service 
of humanity, for the Christian principles of 
love for God and His service. 

The Christian doctrine to love God and 
serve Him, and only as a result of that love 
to love and serve one's neighbour, seems to 
scientific men obscure, mystic, and arbitrary. 
And they would absolutely exclude the 
obligation of love and service of God, hold- 
ing that the doctrine of love for men, for 
humanity alone, is far more clear, tangible, 
and reasonable. 

Scientific men teach in theory that the 
only good and rational life is that which is 
devoted to the service of the whole of 
humanity. That is for them the import of 
the Christian doctrine, and to that they 
reduce Christ's teaching. They seek confirm- 
ation of their own doctrine in the Gospel, 
on the supposition that the two doctrines are 
really the same. 

This idea is an absolutely mistaken one. 
The Christian doctrine has nothing in com- 
mon with the doctrine of the Positivists, 
Communists, and all the apostles of the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, based on 
the general advantage of such a brother- 
hood. They differ from one another espe- 
cially in Christianity's having a firm and 
clear basis in the human soul, while love 
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for humanity is only a theoretical deduction 
from analogy. 

The doctrine of love for humanity alone is 
based on the social conception of life. 

The essence of the social conception of life 
consists in the transferrence of the aim of the 
individual life to the Hfe of societies of indi- 
viduals : family, clan, tribe or state. This 
transferrence is accomplished easily and natur- 
ally in its earliest forms, in the transferrence 
of the aim of life from the individual to the 
family and the clan. The transferrence to 
the tribe or the nation is more difficult and 
requires special training. And the trans- 
ferrence of the sentiment to the state is the 
furthest limit which the process can reach. 

To love oneself is natural to every one, and 
no one needs any encouragement to do so. 
To love one's clan who support and protect 
one, to love one's wife, the joy and help of 
one's existence, one's children, the hope and 
consolation of one's life, and one's parents 
who have given one life and education, is 
natural. And such love, though far from 
being so strong as love of self, is met with 
pretty often. 

To love— for one's own sake, through 
personal pride — one's tribe, one's nation, 
though not so natural, is nevertheless com- 
" mon. Love of one's own people who are of 
the same blood, the same tongue, and the 
same religion as oneself, is possible, though 
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far from being so strong as love of self, or 
even love of family or clan. But love for a state, 
such as Turkey, Germany, England, Austria 
or Russia, is a thing almost impossible. And 
though it is zealously inculcated, it is only an 
imagined sentiment ; it has no existence in 
reality. And at that limit man's power of trans- 
ferring his interest ceases, and he cannot feel 
any direct sentiment for that fictitious entity. 
The Positivists, however, and all the apostles 
of fraternity on scientific principles, without 
taking into consideration the weakening of 
sentiment in proportion to the extension of 
its object, draw further deductions in theory 
in the same direction. "Since," they say, "it 
was for the advantage of the individual to 
extend his personal interest to the family, the 
tribe, and subsequently to the nation and the 
state, it would be still more advantageous to 
extend his interest in societies of men to the 
whole of mankind, and so all to live for 
humanity just as men live for the family or 
the state." 

Theoretically, it follows indeed, having 
extended the love and interest for the 
personality to the family, the tribe, and 
thence to the nation and the state, it would 
be perfectly logical for men to save them- 
selves the strife and calamities which result 
from the division of mankind into nations 
and states, by extending their love to the 
whole of humanity. This would be most 
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logical, and, theoretically, nothing 
appear more natural to its advocates, who 
do not observe that love is a sentiment which 
may or may not be felt, but which it is 
useless to advocate ; and, moreover, that love 
must have an object, and that humanity is 
not an object. It is nothing but a fiction. 

The family, the tribe, even the state, were 
not invented by men, but formed themselves 
spontaneously, like ant-hills or swarms of 
bees, and have a real existence. The man 
who, for the sake of his own animal person- 
ality, loves his family, knows whom he loves : 
Anna, Dolly, John, Peter, and so on. The 
man who loves his tribe and takes pride in it, 
knows that he loves all the Guelphs or all the 
Ghibellines ; the man who loves the state 
knows that he loves France bounded by the 
Rhine and the Pyrenees, and its principal city 
Paris, and its history and so on. But the 
man who loves humanity — what does he 
love ? There is such a thing as a state, as 
a nation ; there is the abstract conception of 
man ; but humanity as a concrete idea does 
not, and cannot exist. 

Humanity ! Where is the definition of 
humanity ? Where does it end and where 
does it begin ? Does humanity end with the 
savage, the idiot, the dipsomaniac, or the 
madman ? If we draw a line excluding from 
humanity its lowest representatives, where 
are we to draw the line ? Shall we exclude 
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the negroes like the Americans, or the H indoos 
hke some Englislimen, or the Jews like some 
others? If we include all men without ex- 
ception, why should we not include also the 
higher animals, many of whom are superior to 
the lowest specimens of the human race. 

We know nothing of humanity as an eternal 
object, and we know nothing of its limits. 
Humanity is a fiction, and it is impossible to 
love it. It would, doubtless, be very advan- 
tageous if men could love humanity just as they 
love their family. It would be very advan- 
tageous, as Communists advocate, to replace 
the competitive, individualistic organisation of 
men'sactivity byasocial universal organisation, 
so that each would be for all and all for each. 
Only there are no motives to lead men to do 
this. The Positivists, the Communists, and 
all the apostles of fraternity on scientific 
principles, advocate the extension to the whole 
of humanity of the love men feel for themselves, 
their families, and the state. They forget that 
the love which they are discussing is a personal 
love, which might expand in a rarefied form 
to embrace a man's native country, but which 
disappears before it can embrace an artificial 
state such as Austria, England, or Turkey, 
and which we cannot even conceive of in 
relation to all humanity, an absolutely mystic 
conception. 

" A man loves himself (his animal person- 
ality), he loves his family, he even loves his 
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native country. Why should he not love 
humanity ? That would be such an excellent 
thing. And by the way, it is precisely what 
is taught by Christianity." So think the 
advocates of Positivist, Communistic, or 
Socialistic fraternity. 

It would* indeed be an excellent thing. 
But it can never be, for the love that is based 
on a persona! or social conception of life can 
never rise beyond love for the state. 

The fallacy of the argument lies in the fact 
that the social conception of life, on which 
love for family and nation is founded, rests 
itself on love of self, and that love grows 
weaker and weaker as it is extended from self 
to familj'. tribe, nationality and state ; and in 
the state we reach the furthest limit beyond 
which it cannot go. 

The necessity of extending the sphere of 
love is beyond dispute. But in reality the 
possibility of this love is destroyed by the 
necessity of extending its object indefinitely. 
And thus the insufficiency of personal, human 
love is made manifest. 

And here the advocates of Positivist, Com- 
munistic, Socialistic fraternity propose to draw 
upon Christian love to make up the default of 
this bankrupt human love ; but Christian 
love only in its results, not in its foundations. 
They propose love for humanity alone, apart 
from love for God. 

But such a love cannot exist. There is no 
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motive to produce it. Christian love is the 
result only of the Christian conception of life, 
in which the aim of life is to love and serve 
God. 

The social conception of life has led men, 
by a natural transition from love of self and 
then of family, tribe, nation and state, to a 
consciousness of the necessity of love for 
humanity, a conception which has no definite 
limits and extends to all living things. And 
this necessity for love of what awakens no 
kind of sentiment in a man, is a contradiction 
which cannot be solved by the spcial theory 
of life. 

The Christian doctrine in its full signifi- 
cance can alone solve it, by giving a new 
meaning to life. Christianity recognises love 
of self, of family, of nation, and of humanity, 
and not only of humanity but of everything 
living, everything existing; it recognises the 
necessity of an infinite extension of the sphere 
of love. But the object of this love is not 
found outside self in societies of individuals, 
nor in the external world, but within self, in 
the divine self whose essence is that very 
love, which the animal self is brought to feel 
the need of through its consciousness of its 
own perishable nature. 

The difference between the Christian 
doctrine and those which preceded it, is that 
the social doctrine said : " Live in opposition 
to your nature (understanding by this only the 
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animal nature), make it subject to the external 
law of family, society, and state." Christianity 
says ; " Live accord ing to your nature (under- 
standing by this the divine nature) ; do not 
make it subject to anything — neither you (an 
animal self), nor that of others — and you will 
attain the very aim to which you are striving 
when you subject your external self." 

The Christian doctrine brings man to the 
elementary consciousness of self, only not of 
the animal self, but of the divine self, the 
divine spark, the self as the Son of God, as 
much God as the Father Himself, though 
confined in an animal husk. The conscious- 
ness of being the Son of God, whose chief 
characteristic is love, satisfies the need for 
the extension of the sphere of love to which 
the man of the social conception of life had 
been brought. For the latter, the welfare of 
the personality demanded an ever-widening 
extension of the sphere of love ; love was a 
necessity and was confined to certain objects, 
self, family, society. With the Christian con- 
ception of life, love is not a necessity and 
is confined to no object ; it is the essential 
faculty of the human soul. Man loves not 
because it is his interest to love this or that, 
but because love is the essence of his soul, 
because he cannot but love. 

The Christian doctrine shows man that the 
essence of his soul is love — that his happiness 
depends not on loving this or that object, but 
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on loving the principle of the whole — God, 
whom he recognises within himself as love, 
and therefore he loves all things and all 
men. 

In this is the fundamental difference 
between the Christian doctrine and the 
doctrine of the Positivists, and all the theo- 
risers about universal brotherhood on non- 
Christian principles. 

Such are the two principal misunderstand- 
ings relating to the Christian religion, from 
which the greater number of false reasonings 
about it proceed. The first consists in the 
belief that Christ's teaching instructs men, 
like all previous religions, by rules, which 
they are bound to follow, and that these rules 
cannot be fulfilled. The second is the idea 
that the whole purport of Christianity is to 
teach men to live advantageously together, 
as one family, and that to attain this we need 
only follow the rule of love to humanity, 
dismissing all thought of love of God alto- 
gether. 

The mistaken notion of scientific men that 
the essence of Christianity consists in the 
supernatural, and that its moral teaching is 
impracticable, constitutes another reason of 
the failure of men of the present day to under- 
stand Christianity. 
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CONTRADICTION BETWEEN OUR LIFE AND OUR ' 

CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 

Men think the;? can accept Christianity without altering their 
life — ^Pagan conception of life does not correspond vfith pre- 
»ent stage of develapment of humanity, and Christian concep- 
tion alone can accord with ii — Christian conception of life 
not yet understood by men, but the progress of life itself will 
lead them inevitably to adopt it — The requirements of a new 
theory of life always seem incomprehensible, mystic axid 
supernatural — So seem the requirements of the Ctuisliaa 
theory of life to the majority of men— The absorption of the 
Christian conception of life will inevitably be brought aboat 
u the result of material and spiritual causes — The fact o( 
men knowing the requirements of the higher view of life, and 
yet continuing to preserve inferior organisations of life, leads 
to contradictions and suflcrings which embitter existence and 
most result in its transformation — ^The contradictions of our 
life — The economic contradiction and the suflering Induced 
by it for rich and poor alike — The political contradiction and 
the sufferings induced by obedience lo the laws of the slate — 
The international contradiction and (he recognition of it by 
contemporaries : Komarovsky, Ferry, Booth, Passy, Lawsoo, 
Wilson, Bartlett, Defoumey, Moneta— The striking chaiactsr 
of the miUlaty contradiction. 

There are many reasons why Christ's teach- 
ing is not understood. One reason is that 
people suppose they have understood it when 
they have decided, as the Churchmen do, that 
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it was revealed by supernatural means, or 
when they have studied, as the scientific 
men do, the external forms in which it has 
been manifested. Another reason is the 
mistaken notion that it is impracticable, and 
ought to be replaced by the doctrine of love 
for humanity. But the principal reason, 
which is the source of all the other mistaken 
ideas about it, is the notion that Christianity 
is a doctrine which can be accepted or re- 
jected without any change of life. 

Men who are used to the existing order of 
things, who like it and dread its being 
changed, try to take the doctrine as a collec- 
tion of revelations and rules which one can 
accept without their modifying one's life. 
Whilst Christ's teaching is not only a doctrine 
which gives rules which a man must follow, 
it unfolds a new meaning in life, and defines 
a whole world of human activity quite dif- 
ferent from all that has preceded it and ap- 
propriate to the period on which man is 
entering. 

The life of humanity changes and advances 
like the life of the individual by stages, and 
every stage has a theory of life appropriate to 
it, which is inevitably absorbed by men. 
Those who do not absorb it consciously, 
absorb it unconsciously. It is the same with 
the changes in the beliefs of peoples and of all 
humanity, as It is with the changes of belief of 
individuals. 1 f the father of a family continues 
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to be guided in his conduct by his childish 
conceptions of life, life becomes so difficult 
for him that he involuntarily seeks another 
phiiosophy and readily absorbs that which is 
appropriate to his age. 

That is just what is happening now to 
humanity at this time of transition through 
which we are passing, from the Pagan con- 
ception of life to the Christian. The 
socialised man of the present day is brought 
by experience of life itself to the necessity of 
abandoning the Pagan conception of life, 
which is inappropriate to the present stage of 
humanity, and of submitting to the obliga- 
tion of the Christian doctrines, the truths of 
which, however corrupt and misinterpreted, 
are still known to him, and alone offer him a 
solution of the contradictions surrounding him. 

If the requirements of the Christian 
doctrine seem strange and even alarming to 
the man of the social theory of life, no less 
strange, incomprehensible, and alarming to 
the savage of ancient times seemed the 
requirements of the social doctrine when it 
was not fully understood and could not be 
foreseen in its results. 

" It is unreasonable," said the savage, "to 
sacrifice my peace of mind or my life in 
defence of something incomprehensible, im- 
palpable and conventional — family, tribe, or 
nation ; and above all it is unsafe to put one- 
self at the disposal of the power of others." 
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But the time came when the savage on one 
hand felt, though vaguely, the value of the 
social conception of life, and of its chief motor- 
power, social censure or social approbation 
— glory ; and when, on the other hand, the 
difficulties of his personal life became so 
great that he could not continue to believe 
in the value of his old theory of life. Then 
he accepted the social, state theory of life and 
submitted to it. 

That is just what the man of the social 
theory of life is passing through now. 

"It is unreasonable," says the socialised 
man, " to sacrifice my welfare, and that of 
my family and my country, in order to fulfil 
some higher law, which requires me to re- 
nounce my most natural and virtuous feelings 
of love of self, of family, of kindred and of 
country ; and above all it is unsafe to part 
with the security of life afforded by the organ- 
isation of government." 

But the time is coming when on one hand 
the vague consciousness in his soul of the 
higher law, of love to God and his neighbour, 
and, on the other hand, the suffering resulting 
from the contradictions of life, will force the 
man to reject the social theory and to assimi- 
late the new one prepared ready for him, which 
solves all the contradictions and removes all 
his sufferings, the Christian theory of life. 
And this time has now come 

We who, thousands of years ago, passed 
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through the transition, from the personal, 
animal view of life to the socialised view, 
imagine that that transition was an inevitable 
and natural one ; but this transition through 
which we have been passing for the last 
eighteen hundred years, seems arbitrary, un- 
natural, and alarming. But we only fancy 
this because that first transition has been so 
fully completed that the practice attained by it 
has become unconscious and instinctive in us ; 
while the present transition is not yet over, 
and we have to complete it consciously. 

It took ages, thousands of years, for the 
social conception of life to permeate men's 
consciousness. It went through various 
forms and has now passed into the region 
of the instinctive through inheritance, educa- 
tion, and habit. And therefore it seems 
natural to us. But five thousand years ago 
it seemed as unnatural and alarming to men 
as the Christian doctrine in its true sense 
seems to-day. 

We think to-day that the requirements of 
the Christian doctrine — of universal brother- 
hood, suppression of national distinctions, 
abolition of private property, and the strange 
injunction of non-resistance to evil by force — 
demand what is impossible. But it was just 
the same thousands of years ago, with every 
social or even family duty, such as the duty 
of parents to support their children, of the 
young to maintain the old, of fidelity in 
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marriage. Still more strange, and even un- 
reasonable, seemed the state duties of sub- 
mitting to the appointed authority, and 
paying taxes, and fighting in defence of the 
country, and so on. All such requirements 
seem simple, comprehensible, and natural to 
us to-day, and we see nothing mysterious or 
alarming in them. But three or five thousand 
years ago they seemed to require what was 
impossible. 

The social conception of life served as t)ie 
basis of religion, because at the time when it 
was first presented to men it seemed to 
them absolutely incomprehensible, mystic, 
and supernatural. Now that we have out- 
lived that phase of the life of humanity, we 
understand the rational grounds for uniting 
men in families, communities, and states. 
But in antiquity the duties involved by such 
association were presented under cover of the 
supernatural and were confirmed by it. 

The patriarchal religions exalted the family, 
the tribe, the nation. State religions deified 
emperors and states. Even now most ig- 
norant people — like our peasants, who call 
the Tsar an earthly god — obey state laws. 
not through any rational recognition of their 
necessity, nor because they have any concep- 
tion of the meaning of state, but through a 
religious sentiment. 

In precisely the same way the Christian 
doctrine is presented to men of the social or 
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heathen theory of life to-day, in the g^ise of 
a supernatural religion, though there is in 
reality nothing mysterious, mystic, or super- 
natural about it. It is simply the theory of 
life which is appropriate to the present degree 
of material development, the present stage of 
growth of humanity, and which must there- 
fore inevitably be accepted. 

The time will come — it is already coming — 
when the Christian principles of equality and 
fraternity, community of property, non-resist- 
ance of evil by force, will appear just as 
natural and simple as the principles of family 
or social life seem to us now. 

Humanity can no more go backward in its 
development than the individual man. Men 
have outlived the social, family, and state 
conceptions of life. Now they must go for- 
ward and assimilate the next and higher con- 
ception of life, which is what is now taking 
place. This change is brought about in two 
ways : consciously through spiritual causes, 
and unconsciously through material causes. 

Just as the individual man very rarely 
changes his way of life at the dictates of his 
reason alone, but generally continues to live as 
before, in spite of the new interests and aims, 
revealed to him by his reason, and only alters 
his way of living when it has become abso- 
lutely opposed to his conscience, and conse- 
quently intolerable to him ; so, too, humanity, 
long after it has learnt through its religions 
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the new interests and aims of life, towards 
which it must strive, continues in the majority 
of its representatives to live as before, and is 
only brought to accept the new conception by 
finding it imposible to go on living its old 
life as before. 

Though the need of a change of life is 
preached by the religious leaders and recog- 
nised and realised by the most intelligent 
men, the majority, in spite of their reveren- 
tial attitude to their leaders, that is, their 
faith in their teaching, continue to be guided 
by the old theory of life in their present com- 
plex existence. As though the father of a 
family, knowing how he ought to behave at 
his age, should yet continue through habit 
and thoughtlessness to 1 ive in the same 
childish way as he did in boyhood. 

That is just what is happening in the 
transition of humanity from one stage to 
another, through which we are passing now. 
Humanity has outgrown its social stage and 
has entered upon a new period. 1 1 recognises 
the doctrine which ought to be made the 
basis of life in this new period. But through 
inertia it continues to keep up the old forms 
of life. From this inconsistency between the 
new conception of life and practical life fol- 
lows a whole succession of contradictions and 
sufferings which embitter our life and neces- 
sitate its alteration. 

LOne need only compare the practice of 
TOL. I, I. 
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life with the theory of it, to be dismayed at 
the glaring antagonism between our con- 
ditions of life and our conscience. 

Our whole life is in flat contradiction with 
all we know, and witli all we regard as 
necessary and right. This contradiction 
runs through everything, in economic life, in 
political life, and in international life. As 
though we had forgotten what we knew and 
put away for a time the principles we believe 
in (we cannot help still believing in them 
because they are the only foundation we 
have to base our life on), we do the very 
opposite of all that our conscience and our 
common sense require of us. 

We are guided in economical, political, and 
international questions by the principles 
which were appropriate to men of three or 
five thousand years ago, though they are 
directly opposed to our conscience and the 
conditions of life in which we are placed 
to-day. 

It was very well for the man of ancient 
times to live in a society based on the division 
of mankind into masters and slaves, because 
he believed that such a distinction was 
decreed by God and must always exist. But 
is such a belief possible in these days? 

The man of antiquity could believe he had 
the right to enjoy the good things of this 
world at the expense of other men, and to 
keep them io misery for generations, since 
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he believed that men came from different 
origins, were base or noble in blood, children 
of Ham or of Japhet The greatest sages of 
the world, the teachers of humanity, Plato 
and Aristotle, justified the existence of slaves 
and demonstrated the lawfulness of slavery ; 
and even three centuries ago, the men who 
described an imaginary society of the future, 
Utopia, could not conceive of it without 
slaves. 

Men of ancient and mediaeval times 
believed, firmly believed, that men are not 
equal, that the only true men are Persians, 
or Greeks, or Romans, or Franks- But we 
cannot believe that now. And people who 
sacrifice themselves for the principles of aris- 
tocracy and of patriotism to-day, don't believe 
and can't believe what they assert 

We all know and cannot help knowing — 
even though we may never have heard the 
idea clearly expressed, may never have read 
of it, and may never have put it into words, 
still through unconsciously imbibing the 
Christian sentiments that are in the air — 
with our whole heart we know and cannot 
escape knowing the fundamental truth of the 
Christian doctrine, that we are all sons of one 
Father; wherever we may live and whatever 
language we may speak, we are all brothers, 
and are all subject to the same law of love 
implanted by our common Father in our 
hearts. 
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Whatever the opinions and degree of 
education of a man of to-day, whatever his 
shade of liberalism, whatever his school of 
philosophy, or of science, or of economics, 
however ignorant or superstitious he may be. 
every man of the present day knows that all 
men have an equal right to life and the good 
things of life, and that one set of people are 
no better nor worse than another, that all 
are equal. Every one knows this, beyond 
doubt ; every one feels it in his whole being'. 
Yet at the same time every one sees all 
round him the division of men into two 
castes — the one, labouring, oppressed, poor 
and suffering, the other idle, oppressing, 
luxurious and profligate. And every one not 
only sees this, but voluntarily or involuntarily 
in one way or another he takes part in 
maintaining this distinction which his con- 
science condemns. And he cannot help 
suffering from tlie consciousness of this con- 
tradiction and his share in it 

Whether he be master or slave, the man 
of to-day cannot help constandy feeling the 
painful opposition between his conscience 
and actual life, and the miseries resultihg 
from it. 

The toiling masses, the immense majority 
of mankind who are suflfering under the 
incessant, meaningless, and hopeless toil and 
privation in which their whole life is swallowed 
up, still find their keenest suffering i 
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POSITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES 

glaring contrast between what is and what 
ought to be, according to all the beliefs held 
by themselves, and those who have brought 
them to that condition and keep them in it. 

They know that they are in slavery and 
condemned to privation and darkness to 
minister to the lusts of the minority who 
keep them down. They know it, and they 
say so plainly. And this knowledge increases 
their sufferings and constitutes its bitterest 
sting. 

The slave of antiquity knew that he was 
a slave by nature, but our labourer, while he 
feels he is a slave, knows that he ought not 
to be, and so he tastes the agony of Tantalus, 
for ever desiring and never gaining what might 
and ought to be his. 

The sufferings of the working classes 
springing from the contradiction between what 
is and what ought to be, are increased tenfold 
by the envy and hatred engendered by their 
consciousness of it 

The labourer of the present day would 
not cease to suffer even if his toil were 
much lighter than that of the slave of ancient 
times, even if he gained an eight-hour work- 
ing day and a wage of three dollars a day. 
For he is working at the manufacture of things 
which he will not enjoy, working not at liis 
own will for his own benefit, but through 
necessity, to satisfy the desires of luxurious 
and idle people in general, and for the profit 
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of a single rich man, the owner of a factory or 
workshop in particular. And he knows that 
all this is going on in a world in which It is a 
recognised scientific principle that labour alone 
creates wealth, and that to profit by the labour 
of others is immoral, dishonest, and punish- 
able by law ; in a world, moreover, which 
professes to believe Christ's doctrine that 
we are all brothers, and that true merit and 
dignity is to be found in serving one's neigh- 
bour, not in exploiting him. All tliis he 
knows, and he cannot but suffer keenly from 
the sharp contrast between what is and what 
ought to be. 

"According to all principles, according to 
all I know, and what every one professes/* 
the workman says to himself "I ought to 
be free, equal to every one else, and loved ; 
and I am— a slave, humiliated and hated." 
And he, too, is filled with hatred and tries to 
find means to escape from his position, to 
shake off the enemy who is overriding him, 
and to oppress him in turn. People say, 
"Workmen have no business to try to become 
capitalists, the poor to try to put themselves 
in the place of the rich." That is a mistake. 
The working men and the poor would be 
wrong if they tried to do so in a world in 
which slaves and masters were regarded as 
different species created by God; but they 
are living in a world which professes the faith 
of the Gospel, that all are alike sons of God, 
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and so brothers and equal. And however 
men may try to conceal it, one of the first 
conditions of Christian life is love, not in 
words, but ill deeds. 

The man of the so-called educated classes 
lives in still more glaring inconsistency and 
suffering. Every educated man, if he believes 
in anything, believes in the brotherhood of all 
men, or at least lie has a sentiment of humanity, 
or else of justice, or else he believes in science. 
And all the while he knows that his whole 
life is framed on principles in direct opposition 
to it all, to all the principles of Christianity, 
humanity, justice, and science. 

He knows that all the habits in which he 
has been brought up, and which he could not 
give up without suffering, can only be satisfied 
through the exhausting, often fatal, toil of 
oppressed labourers, that is, through the most 
obvious and brutal violation of the principles 
of Christianity, humanity and justice, and 
even of science (that is, economic science). 
He advocates the principles of fraternity, 
humanity, justice and science, and yet he 
lives so that he is dependent on the oppres- 
sion of the working classes, which he de- 
nounces, and his whole life is based on the 
advantages gained by their oppression. 
Moreover, he is directing every effort to 
maintaining this state of things so flatly 
opposed to all his beliefs. 

We are all brothers, and yet every morning 
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a brother or a sister must empty the bed- 
room slops for me. We are all brothers, but 
every morning I must have a cigar, a sweet- 
meat, an ice, and such things, which my 
brothers and sisters have been wasting their 
health in manufacturing, and I enjoy these 
things and demand them. We are all 
brothers, yet 1 live by working in a bank, or 
mercantile house, or shop at making all goods 
dearer for my brothers. We are all brothers, 
but I live on a salary paid me for prosecuting, 
judging and condemning the thief or the 
prostitute, whose existence the whole tenor 
of my life tends to bring about, and whom I 
know ought not to be punished, but reformed. 
We are all brothers, but I live on the salary 
I gain by collecting taxes from needy 
labourers to be spent on the luxuries of the 
rich and idle. We are all brothers, but I take 
a stipend for preaching a false Christian 
religion, which I do not myself believe in, 
and which only serves to hinder men from 
understanding true Christianity. I take a 
stipend as priest or bishop for deceiving men 
ifi the matter of the greatest importance to 
them. We are all brothers, but I will not 
give the poor the benefit of my educational, 
medical, or literary labours except for money. 
We are all brothers, yet I take a salary for 
being ready to commit murder, for teaching 
men to murder, or making firearms, gun- 
powder, or fortifications. 
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The whole life of the upper classes is a 
constant inconsistency. The more delicate a 
man's conscience is, the more painful this 
contradiction is to him. 

A man of sensitive conscience cannot but 
suffer if he lives such a life. The only means 
by which he can escape from this suffering is 
by blunting his conscience, but even if some 
men succeed in dulling their conscience they 
cannot dull their fears. 

The men of the higher dominating classes 
whose conscience is naturally not sensitive or 
has become blunted, if they don't suffer 
through conscience, suffer from fear and 
hatred. They are bound to suffer. They 
know all the hatred of them existing, and 
inevitably existing in the working classes. 
They are aware that the working classes 
know that they are deceived and exploited, 
and that they are beginning to organise 
themselves to shake off oppression and 
revenge themselves on their oppressors. 
The higher classes see the unions, the 
strikes, the May-day celebrations, and feel 
the calamity that is threatening them, and 
their terror passes into an instinct of self- 
defence and hatred. They know that if for one 
instant they are worsted in the struggle with 
their oppressed slaves, they will perish, 
because the slaves are exasperated and their 
exasperation is growing more intense with 
every day of oppression. The oppressors, 
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even if they wished to do so, could not make 
an end to oppression. They know that they 
themselves will perish directly they even 
relax the harshness of their oppression. And 
they do not relax it, in spite of all their 
pretended care for the welfare of the working 
classes, for the eight-hour day, for regulation 
of the labour of minors and of women, for 
savings-banks and pensions. All that is 
humbug, or else simply anxiety to keep the 
slave fit to do his work. But the slave is 
still a slave, and the master who cannot live 
without a slave is less disposed to set him 
free than ever. 

The attitude of the ruling classes to the 
labourers, is that of a man who has felled his 
adversary to the earth and liolds him down, 
not so much because he wants to hold him 
down, as because he knows that if he let him 
go, even for a second, he would himself be 
stabbed, for his adversary is infuriated and 
has a knife in his hand. And therefore, 
whether their conscience is tender or the 
reverse, our rich men cannot enjoy the 
wealth they have filched from the poor as 
the ancients did who believed in their right 
to it. Their whole life arjd all their enjoy- 
ments are embittered either by the stings of 
conscience or by terror. 

So much for the economic contradiction. 
The political contradiction is even more 
striking. 
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All men are brought up to the habit of 
obeying the laws of the state before every- 
thing. The whole existence of modern times 
is defined by laws. A man marries and is 
divorced, educates his children, and even {in 
many countries) professes his religious faith 
in accordance with the law. What about the 
law, then, which defines our whole existence ? 
Do men believe in it ? Do they regard it as 
good ? Not at all. In the majority of cases 
people of the present time do not believe in 
the justice of the law, they despise it, but still 
they obey it. It was very well for the men 
of the ancient world to observe their laws. 
They firmly believed that their law (it was 
generally of a religious character) was the 
only just law which every one ought to obey. 
But is it so with us ? We know and cannot 
help knowing that the law of our country is 
not the one eternal law ; that It is only one 
of the many laws of different countries, which 
are equally imperfect, often obviously wrong 
and unjust, and are criticised from every 
point of view in the newspapers. The Jew 
might well obey his laws, since he had not 
the slightest doubt that God had written 
them with His finger; the Roman, too, might 
well obey the laws which he thought had 
been dictated by the nymph Egeria. Men 
might well observe the laws if they believed 
_ the Tsars who made them were God's 
M anointed, or even if they thought they were 
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the work of assemblies of lawgivers who had 
the power and the desire to make them as 
good as possible. But we all know how our 
laws are made. We have all been behind the 
scenes, we know that they are the product of 
covetousness, trickery, and party struggles ; 
that there is not and cannot be any real jus- 
tice in them. And so modern men cannot 
believe that obedience to civic or political laws 
can satisfy the demands of the reason or of 
human nature. Men have long ago recog- 
nised that it is irrational to obey a law the 
justice of which is very doubtful, and so they 
cannot but suffer in obeying a law which 
they do not accept as judicious and binding. 

A man cannot but suffer when his whole 
life is defined beforehand for him by laws, 
which he must obey under threat of punish- 
ment, though he does not believe in their 
wisdom or justice, and often clearly perceives 
their injustice, cruelty, and artificiality. 

We recognise the uselessness of customs 
and import duties, and are obliged to pay 
them. We recognise the uselessness of the 
expenditure on the maintenance of the Court 
and other members of government, and we 
regard the teaching of the Church as in- 
jurious, but we are obliged to bear our share 
of the expenses of these institutions. We 
regard the punishments inflicted by law as 
cruel and shameless, but we must assist in 
supporting them. We regard as unjust and 
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pernicious the distribution of landed property, 
but we are obliged to submit to it. We see 
no necessity for wars and armies, but we 
must bear terribly heavy burdens in support 
of troops and war expenses. 

But this contradiction is nothing in com- 
parison with the contradiction which con- 
fronts us when we turn to international 
questions, and which demands a solution 
under pain of the loss of the sanity and even 
the existence of the human race. That is 
the contradiction between the Christian con- 
science and war. 

We are all Christian nations, living the 
same spiritual life, so that every noble and 
pregnant thought springing up at one end 
of the world is at once communicated to the 
whole of Christian humanity, and evokes 
everywhere the same emotion of pride and 
rejoicing without distinction of nationalities. 
We who love thinkers, philanthropists, poets, 
and scientific men of foreign origin, and are as 
proud of the exploits of Father Damien as if he 
were one of ourselves, we, who have a simple 
love for men of foreign nationalities, French- 
men, Germans, Americans, and Englishmen, 
who respect their qualities, are glad to meet 
them and make them so warmly welcome, 
cannot regard war with them as anything 
heroic. We cannot even imagine without 

L horror the possibility of a disagreement 
between these people and ourselves which 
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would call for reciprocal murder. Yet ■ 
are all bound to take a hand in this slaughter 
which is bound to come to pass to-morrow, 
if not to-day. 

It was very well for the Jew, the Greek, 
and the Roman to defend the independence 
of his nation by murder. For he piously 
believed that his people was the only true, 
fine, and good people dear to God, and all the 
rest were Philistines, barbarians. Men of 
mediaeval times — even up to the end of last 
and beginning of this century — might con- 
tinue to hold this belief. But however much 
we work upon ourselves we cannot believe it. 
And this contradiction for men of the present 
day has become so full of horror that without 
its solution life is no longer possible. 

"We live in a time which is full of incon- 
sistencies," writes Count Komarovsky, the 
professor of international law, in his learned 
treatise. " The press of all countries is con- 
tinually expressing the universal desire for 
peace, and the general sense of its necessity 
for all nations. 

" Representatives of governments, private 
persons, and official organs say the same - 
thing ; it is repeated in parliamentary 
debates, diplomatic correspondence, and even 
in state treaties. At the same time govern- 
ments are increasing the strength of their 
armies every year, levying fresh taxes, 
^__ raising loans, and leaving as a bequest to 
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future generations the duty of repairing the 
blunders of the senseless poHcy of the 
present. What a striking contrast between 
words and deeds ! Of course governments 
will plead in justification of these measures 
that all their expenditure and armaments are 
exclusively for purposes of defence. But it 
remains a mystery to every disinterested man 
whence they can expect attacks if all the 
great powers are single-hearted in their 
policy, in pursuing nothing but self-defence. 
In reality it looks as if each of the great 
powers were every instant anticipating an 
attack on the part of the others. And this 
results in a general feeling of insecurity and 
superhuman efforts on the part of each 
government to increase their forces beyond 
those of the other powers. Such a com- 
petition of itself increases the danger of war. 
Nations cannot endure the constant increase 
of armies for long, and sooner or later they 
will prefer war to all the disadvantages of 
their present position and the constant 
menace of war. Then the most trifling 
pretext will be sufficient to throw the whole 
of Europe into the fire of universal war. 
And it is a mistaken idea that such a crisis 
might deliver us from the political and 
economical troubles that are crushing us. 
The experience of the wars of latter years 
teaches us that every war has only intensified 
national hatreds, made military burdens 
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more crushing and insupportable, and 
rendered the poHtical and economical 
position of Europe more grievous and 
insoluble," 

" Modern Europe keeps under arms an 
active army of nine millions of men," writes 
Enrico Ferri, "besides fifteen millions of re- 
serve, with an outlay of four hundred millions 
of francs per annum. By continual increase 
of the armed force, the sources of social and 
individual prosperity are paralysed, and the 
stale of the modern world may be compared 
to that of a man who condemns himself to 
wasting from lack of nutrition in order to 
provide himself with arms, losing thereby 
tlie strength to use the arms he provides, 
under the weight of which he will at last 
succumb." 

Charles Booth, in his paper read in 
London before the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, June 26th, 1887, says the same 
thing. After referring to the same number, 
nine millions of the active army and seven- 
teen millions of reserve, and the enormous 
expenditure of governments on the support 
and arming of these forces, he says: "These 
figures represent only a small part of the real 
cost, because besides the recognised expendi- 
ture of the war budget of the various nations, 
we ought also to take into account the 
enormous loss to society involved in with- 
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drawing from it such an immense number of 
its most vigorous men, who are taken from 
industrial pursuits and every kind of labour, 
as well as the enormous interest on the sums 
expended on military- preparations without 
any return. The inevitable result of this 
expenditure on war and preparations for war 
is a continually growing national debt. The 
greater number of loans raised by the 
governments of Europe were with a view to 
war. Their total sum amounts to four 
hundred millions sterling, and these debts 
are increasing every year." 

The same Professor Komarovsky says in 
another place : " We live in troubled times. 
Everywhere we hear complaints of the 
depression of trade and manufactures, and 
the wretchedness of the economic position 
generally, the miserable conditions of exist- 
ence of the working classes, and the universal 
impoverishment of the masses. But in spite 
of this, governments in their efforts to main- 
tain their independence rush to the greatest 
extremes of senselessness. New taxes and 

I duties are being devised everywhere, and 
the financial oppression of the nations 
knows no limits. If we glance at the 
budgets of the states of Europe for the 
last hundred years, what strikes us most of 
all is their rapid and continually growing 
increase. 
" How can we explain this extraordinary 
VOL. I. M 
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phenomenon which sooner or later threatens 
us all with inevitable bankruptcy ? 

" It is caused beyond dispute by the ex- 
penditure for the maintenance of armaments 
which swallows up a third and even a half of 
ail the expenditure of European states. And 
the most melancholy thing is that one can 
foresee no limit to this augmentation of the 
budget and impoverishment of the masses. 
What is socialism but a protest against this 
abnormal position in which the greater pro- 
portion of the population of our world is 
placed ? " 

"We are ruining ourselves," says Frederic 
Passy in a letter read before the last 
Congress of Universal Peace (in 1890) in 
London, "we are ruining ourselves in order 
to be able to take part in the senseless wars 
of the future or to pay the interest on debts 
we have incurred by the senseless and 
criminal wars of the past. We are dying of 
hunger so as to secure the means of killing 
each other." 

Speaking later on of the way the subject is 
looked at in France, he says : " We believe 
that a hundred years after the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and of the citizen, the 
time has come to recognise the rights of 
nations and to renounce at once and for ever 
all those undertakings based on fraud and 
force, which under the name of conquests are 
veritable crimes against humanity, and which, 
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whatever the vanity of monarchs and the 
pride of nations may think of them, only 
weaken even those who are triumphant over 
them." 

"I am surprised at the way religion is 
carried on in this country," says Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson at the same Congress. "You send 
a boy to Sunday-school, and you tell him : 
' Dear boy, you must love your enemies. If 
another boy strikes you, you mustn't hit him 
back, but try to reform him by loving him.' 
Well. The boy stays in the Sunday-school 
till he is fourteen or fifteen, and then his 
friends send him into the army. What has 
he to do in the army ? He certainly won't 
!ove his enemy, quite the contrary, if he can 
only get at him, he will run him through with 
his bayonet. That is the nature of ail 
religious teaching in this country. I do not 
think that that is a very good way of carry- 
ing out the precepts of religion. I think if 
it is a good thing for a boy to love his enemy, 
it is good for a grown-up man," 

" There are in Europe twenty-eight mil- 
lions of men under arms," says Wilson, " to 
decide disputes, not by discussion, but by 
murdering one another. That is the ac- 
cepted method for deciding disputes among 
Christian nations. This method is, at the 
same time, very expensive, for, according to 
the statistics I have read, the nations of 
Europe spent in the year 1872 a hundred 
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and fifty millions sterling on preparations for 
deciding disputes by means of murder. It 
seems to me, therefore, that in such a state 
of things one of two alternatives must be 
admitted : either Christianity is a failure, or 
those who have undertaken to expound it 
have failed in doing so. Until our warriors 
are disarmed and our armies disbanded, we 
have not the right to call ourselves a Chris- 
tian nation," 

In a conference on the subject of the duty 
of Christian ministers to preach against war, 
G. D. Bartlett said among other things : " If 
I understand the Scriptures, I say that men 
are only playing with Christianity so long 
as they ignore the question of war. I have 
lived a longish life, and have heard our 
ministers preach on universal peace hardly 
half a dozen times. Twenty years ago in a 
drawing-room, I dared in the presence of forty 
persons to moot the proposition that war was 
incompatible with Christianity ; I was re- 
garded as an arrant fanatic. The idea that 
we could get on without war was regarded 
as unmitigated weakness and folly." 

The Catholic priest Defourney has ex- 
pressed himself in the same spirit. " One of 
the first precepts of the eternal law inscribed 
in the consciences of all men," says the Abbe 
Defourney, " is the prohibition of taking the 
life or shedding the blood of a fellow- 
creature, without sufficient cause, without 
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being forced into the necessity of it. This 
is one of the commandments which is most 
deeply stamped in the heart of man. But so 
soon as it is a question of war, that is, of 
shedding blood in torrents, men of the 
present day do not trouble themselves about 
a sufficient cause. Those who take part in 
wars do not even think of asking themselves 
whether there is any justification for these 
innumerable murders, whether ihey are justi- 
fiable or unjustifiable, lawful or unlawful, 
innocent or criminal ; whether they are 
breaking that fundamental commandment 
that forbids killing without lawful cause. 
But their conscience is mute. War has 
ceased to be something dependent on moral 
considerations. In warfare men have in all 
the toil and dangers they endure no other 
pleasure than that of being conquerors, no 
sorrow other than that of being conquered. 
Don't tell me that they are serving their 
country. A great genius answered that long 
ago in the words that have become a proverb, 
' Without justice, what is an empire but a 
great band of brigands ? ' And is not every 
band of brigands a little empire ? They, too, 
have their laws ; and they, too, make war to 
gain booty and even for honour. 

"The aim of the proposed institution (the 
institution of an international board of 
arbitration) is that the nations of Europe may 

jse to be nations of robbers, and their 
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armies, bands of brigands. And one must 
add, not only brigands, but slaves. For 
armies are simply gangs of slaves at 
disposal of one or two commanders or 
ministers, who exercise a despotic control 
over them without any real responsibility, as 
we very well iinow. 

" The peculiarity of a slave is that he is a 
mere tool in the hands of his master, a thing, 
not a man. That is just what soldiers, 
officers and generals are, going to murder 
and be murdered at the will of a ruler or 
rulers. Military slavery is an actual fact, and 
it is the worst form of slavery, especially now 
when by means of compulsory service it lays 
its fetters on the necks of all the strong and 
capable men of a nation, to make them 
instruments of murder, butchers of human 
flesh, for that is all they are taken and trained 
to do. 

" The rulers, two or three in number, meet 
together in cabinets, secretly deliberate with- 
out registers, without publicity, and conse- 
quently without responsibiiity, and send men 
to be murdered." 

" Protests against armaments, burdensome 
to the people, have not originated in our 
times," says Signer E. G. Moneta. "Hear 
what Montesquieu wrote in his day. ' France 
(and one might say, Europe) will be ruined 
by soldiers, A new plague is spreading 
throughout Europe. It attacks sovereigns 
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and forces them to maintain an incredible 
numixir of armed men. This plague is 
infectious and spreads, because directly one 
government increases its armament, ali the 
others do hkewise. So that nothing is gained 
by it but general ruin. 

" ' Every government maintains as great 
an army as it possibly could maintain if its 
people were threatened with extermination, 
and people call peace this state of tension of 
all against all. And therefore Europe is so 
ruined that if private persons were in the 
position of the governments of our continent, 
the richest of them would not have enough 
to live on. We are poor, though we have the 
wealth and trade of the whole world.' That 
was written almost one hundred and fifty 
years ago. The picture seems drawn from the 
world of to-day. One thing only has changed 
— the form of government. In Montesquieu's 
time it was said that the cause of the main- 
tenance of great armaments was the despotic 
power of kings, who made war in the hope 
of augmenting by conquest their personal 
revenues and gaining glory. People used to 
say then : ' Ah, if only people could elect 
those who would have the right to refuse 
governments the soldiers and the money — 
then there would be an end to military 
politics.' Now there are representative 
governments in almost the whole of Europe, 
and in spite of that, war expenditures and 
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the preparations for war have increased to 
alarming proportions. 

" It is evident that the insanity of sovereigns 
has gained possession of the ruling classes. 
War is not made now because one king has 
been wanting in civility to the mistress of 
another king, as it was in Louis XIV.'s time. 
But the natural and honourable sentiments 
* of national honour and patriotism are so exag- 
gerated, and the public opinion of one nation 
so excited against another, that it is enough 
for a statement to be made (even though 
it may be a false report) that the ambassador 
of one state was nut received by the principal 
personage of another state to cause the out- 
break of the most awful and destructive war 
there has ever been seen, Europe keeps more 
soldiers under arms to-day than in the time 
of the great Napoleonic wars. AH citizens, 
with few exceptions, are forced to spend some 
years in barracks. Fortresses, arsenals, and 
ships are built, new weapons are constantly 
being invented to be replaced in a short time 
by fresh ones, for, sad to say, science, which 
ought always to be aiming at the good of 
humanity, assists in the work of destruction, 
and is constantly inventing new means for 
killing the greatest number of men in the 
shortest time. And to maintain so great a 
multitude of soldiers and to make such vast 
preparations for murder, hundreds of millions 
are spent annually, sums which would be 
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sufficient for the education of the people and 
for immense works of public utility, and 
which would make it possible to find a peace- 
ful solution of the social question. 

" Europe then is. in this respect, in spite of 
all the conquests of science, in the same 
position as in the darkest and most barbarous 
days of the Middle Ages. All deplore this 
state of things — neither peace nor war — and 
all would be glad to escape from it. The 
heads of governments all declare that they 
all wish for peace, and vie with one another 
in the most solemn protestations of peaceful 
intentions. But the same day or the next, 
ihey will lay a scheme for the increase of the 
armament before their legislative assembly, 
saying that these are the preventive measures 
they take for the very purpose of securing 
peace. 

" But this is not the kind of peace we want. 
And the nations are not deceived by it. 
True peace is based on mutual confidence, 
while these huge armaments show open and 
utter lack of confidence, if not concealed 
hostility, between states. What should we 
say of a man who, wanting to show his 
friendly feelings for his neighbour, should 
invite him to discuss their differences with a 
loaded revolver in his hand .'' 

" It is just this flagrant contradiction 
between the peaceful professions and the 
warlike policy of governments which all 
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good citizens desire to put an end to, at any 
cost" 

People are astonished that every year there 
are 60,000 cases of suicide in Europe, and 
those only the recognised and recorded cases 
■ — and excluding Russia and Turkey ; but 
one ought rather to be surprised that there 
are so few. Every man of the present day, 
if we go deep enough into the contradiction 
between his conscience and his life, is in a 
state of despair. 

Not to speak of all the other contradictions 
between modern life and the conscience, the 
permanently armed condition of Europe to- 
gether with its profession of Christianity is 
alone enough to drive any man to despair, to 
doubt of the sanity of mankind, and to termi- 
nate an existence in this senseless and brutal 
world. This contradiction, which is a quin- 
tessence of all the other contradictions, is so 
terrible, that to live and to take part in it ts 
only possible if one does not think of it — if 
one is able to forget it. 

What! all of us, Christians, not only 
profess to love one another, but do actually 
live one common life, we whose social exist- 
ence beats with one common pulse, we aid 
one another, learn from one another, draw 
ever closer to one another to our mutual 
happiness, and find in this closeness the 
whole meaning of life ! And to-morrow some 
crazy ruler will say some stupidity, and 
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another will answer in the same spirit, and 
then I must go, expose myself to being 
murdered, and murder men — who have done 
me no harm— and, more than that, whom I 
love. And this is not a remote contingency, 
but the very thing we are all preparing for, 
which is not only probable but an inevitable 
certainty. 

To recognise this clearly is enough to 
drive a man out of his senses or to make him 
shoot himself. And this is just what does 
happen, and especially often among military 
men. A man need only come to himself for 
an instant to be impelled inevitably to such 
an end. 

And this is the only explanation of the 
dreadful intensity with which men of modern 
times strive to stupefy themselves, with 
spirits, tobacco, opium, cards, reading news- 
papers, travelling, and all kinds of spectacles 
and amusements. These pursuits are followed 
up as an important, serious business. And, 
indeed, they are a serious business. If there 
were no external means of dulling their 
sensibilities, half of mankind would shoot 
themselves without delay, for to live in 
opposition to one's reason is the most intoler- 
able condition. And that is the condition of 
all men of the present day. All men of the 
modern world exist in a state of continual 
and flagrant antagonism between their con- 
science and their way of life. This antagonism 
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it cannot even retard for a time the continual 
growth of a clearer recognition of what is 
wrong and therefore ought not to be. And 
therefore it would seem inevitable for 
Christian men to abandon the Pagan forms 
of society which they condemn, and to 
reconstruct their social existence on the 
Christian principles they profess. 

So it would be, were it not for the law of 
inertia, as immutable a force in men and 
nations as in inanimate bodies. In men it 
takes the form of the psychological prin- 
ciple, so truly expressed in the words of the 
Gospel, " They have loved darkness better 
than light, because their deeds were evil" 
This principle shows itself in men not trying 
to recognise the truth, but to persuade them- 
selves that the life they are leading, which is 
what they like and are used to, is a life 
perfectly consistent with truth. 

Slavery was opposed to all the moral 
principles advocated by Plato and Aristotle, 
yet neither of them saw that, because to 
renounce slavery would have meant the 
break-up of the life they were living. We 
see the same thing in our modern world. 

The division of men into two castes, as 
well as the use of force in government and 
war, are opposed to every moral principle 
professed by our modern society. Yet the 
cultivated and advanced men of the day 
seem not to see it. 
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The majority, if not all, of the cultivated 
men of our day try unconsciously to maintain 
the old social conception of life which justi- 
fies their position, and to hide from them- 
selves and others its insufficiency, and above 
all the necessity of adopting the Christian 
conception of life which will mean the break- 
up of the whole existing social order. They 
struggle to keep up the organisation based 
on the social conception of life, but do not 
believe in it themselves, because it is extinct 
and it is impossible to believe in it. 

All modern literature — philosophical, poli- 
tical, and artistic^is striking in this respect 
What wealth of idea, of form, of colour, what 
erudition, what art, but what a lack of 
serious matter, what dread of any exactitude 
of thought or expression ! Subtleties, alleg- 
ories, humorous fancies, the widest generalisa- 
tions, but nothing simple and clear, nothing 
going straight to the point, that is, to the pro- 
blem of life. 

But that is not all ; besides these graceful 
frivolities, our literature is full of simple 
nastiness and brutality, of arguments which 
would lead men back in the most refined 
way to primaeval barbarism, to the principles 
not only of the Pagan, but even of the 
animal life, which we have left behind us 
5000 years ago. 

And it could not be otherwise. In their 
dread of the Christian conception of life which 
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will destroy the social order, which some cling 
to only from habit, others also from interest, 
men cannot but be thrown back upon the 
Pagan conception of life and the principles 
based on it. Nowadays we see advocated 
not only patriotism and aristocratic principles 
just as they were advocated two thousand 
years ago, but even the coarsest epicureanism 
and animalism, only with this difference, that 
the men who then professed those views 
believed in them, whilst nowadays even the 
advocates of such views do not believe in 
them, for they have no meaning for the 
present day. No one can stand still when 
the earth is shaking under his feet If we 
do not go forward we must go back. And, 
strange and terrible to say, the cultivated 
men of our day, the leaders of tliought, are in 
reality with their subtle reasoning drawing 
society back, not to Paganism even, but to a 
state of primitive barbarism. 

This tendency on the part of the leading 
thinkers of the day is nowhere more appa- 
rent than in their attitude to the phenomenon 
in which all the insufficiency of the social 
conception of life is presented in the most 
concentrated form — in their attitude, that is, 
to war, to the general arming of nations, and 
to universal compulsory service. 

The undefined, if not disingenuous, atti- 
tude of modem thinkers to this phenomenon 
is striking. It takes three forms in culti- 
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vated society. One section look at it as an 
incidental phenomenon, arising out of the 
special political situation of Europe, and 
consider that this state of things can be 
reformed without a revolution in the whole 
internal social order of nations, by exter- 
nal measures of international diplomacy. 
Another section regard it as something 
cruel and hideous, but at the same time fated 
and inevitable like disease and death. A 
third part)', with cool indifference, consider 
war as an inevitable phenomenon, beneficial 
in its effects and therefore desirable. 

Men look at the subject from different 
points of view, but all alike talk of war as 
though it were something absolutely inde- 
pendent of the will of those who take part in 
it. And consequently they do not even admit 
the natural question which presents itself to 
every simple man : " How about me — ought 
I to take any part in it ? " In their view no 
question of this kind even exists, and every 
man, however he may regard war from a 
personal standpoint, must slavishly submit 
to the requirements of the authorities on the 
subject. 

The attitude of the first section of thinkers, 
those who see a way out of war in inter- 
national diplomatic measures, is well ex- 
pressed in the report of the last Peace 
Congress in London, and the articles and 
letters upon war that appeared in No. 8 of 
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Revue des Revues, 1891. The Congress, 
after gathering together from various quarters 
the verbal and written opinion of learned 
men, opened their proceedings by a 
religious service, and after listening to ad- 
dresses for 6ve whole days, concluded them 
by a public dinner and speeches. They 
adopted the following resolutions : 

" I. The Congress affirms its belief that the 
brotherhood of man involves as a necessary 
consequence a brotherhood of nations, 

" 2, The Congress recognises the important 
influence that Christianity exercises on the 
moral and political progress of mankind, and 
earnestly urges upon ministers of the Gospel 
and other religious teachers the duty of 
setting forth the principles of peace and 
goodwill toward men. And it recommends 
that the third Sunday in December be set apart 
for that purpose. 

"3, TheCongress expresses the opinion that 
all teachers of history should call the attention 
of the young to the grave evils inflicted on 
mankind in all ages by war, and to the fact 
that such war has been wj^ed for most inade- 
quate causes. 

"4. The Congress protests against the use 
of military drill in schools by way of physical 
exercise, and suggests the formation of brig- 
ades for saving life rather than of a quasi- 
military character ; and urges the desirability 
of impressing on the Board of Examiners 
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who formulate the questions for examination 
the propriety of guiding the minds of children 
in the principles of peace. 

"5. The Congress holds that the doctrine 
of the Rights of Man requires that the abori- 
ginal and weaker races, their territories and 
liberties, shall be guarded from injustice and 
fraud, and that these races shall be shielded 
against the vices so prevalent among the so- 
called advanced races of men. It further 
expresses its conviction that there should be 
concert of action among the nations for the 
accomplishment of these ends. The Congress 
expresses its hearty appreciation of the reso- 
lutions of the anti-slavery conference held 
recently at Brussels for the amelioration of 
the condition of the peoples of Africa. 

"6. The Congress believes that the war- 
like prejudices and traditions which are still 
fostered in the various nationalities, and the 
misrepresentations byleaders of public opinion 
in legislative assemblies, or through the press, 
are often indirect causes of war, and that 
these evils should be counteracted by the 
publication of accurate information tending 
to the removal of misunderstanding between 
nations, and recommends the importance of 
considering the question of commencing an 
international newspaper with such a purpose. 

" 7. The Congress proposes to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference that the utmost 
support should be given to every project for 
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unification of weights and measures, coinage, 
tariff, postage, and telegraphic arrangements, 
&c., which would assist in constituting a com- 
mercial, industrial, and scientific union of the 
peoples. 

"8. The Congress, in view of the vast social 
and moral influence of woman, urges upon 
every woman to sustain the things that make 
for peace, as otherwise she incurs grave 
responsibility for the continuance of the 
systems of militarism. 

" g. The Congress expresses the hope that 
the Financial Reform Association and other 
similar societies in Europe and America 
should unite in considering means for estab- 
lishing equitable commercial relations between 
states, by the reduction of import duties. 
The Congress feels that it can affirm that 
the whole of Europe desires peace, and 
awaits with impatience the suppression of 
armaments, which, under the plea of defence, 
become in their turn a danger by keeping 
alive mutual distrust, and are, at the same 
time, the cause of that general economic 
disturbance which stands in the way of 
settling in a satisfactory manner the problems 
of labour and poverty, which ought to take 
precedence of all others. 

" lo. The Congress, recognising that a 
general disarmament would be the best 
guarantee of peace and would lead to the 
solution of the questions which now most 
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divide states, expresses the wish that a Con- 
gress of representatives of all the states of 
Europe may be assembled as soon as possible 
to consider the means of effecting a gradual 
general disarmament. 

" 1 1. The Congress, in consideration of the 
fact that the timidity of a single power might 
delay the convocation of the above-mentioned 
Congress, is of opinion that the government 
which should first dismiss any considerable 
number of soldiers would confer a signal 
benefit on Europe and mankind, because it 
would, by public opinion, oblige other govern- 
ments to follow its example, and by the moral 
force of this accomplished fact would have 
increased rather than diminished the con- 
ditions of its national defence. 

" 12. The Congress, considering the ques- 
tion of disarmament, as of peace in general, 
depends on public opinion, recommends the 
Peace Societies, as well as all friends of peace, 
to be active in its propaganda, especially at 
the time of parliamentary elections, in order 
that the electors should give their votes to 
candidates who are pledged to support Peace, 
Disarmament, and Arbitration. 

" 13. The Congress congratulates the 
friends of peace on the resolution adopted by 
the International American Conference, held 
at Washington in April last, by which it was 
recommended that arbitration should be obli- 
gatory in all controversies whatever their 
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origin, except only those which may imperil 
the independence of one of the nations 
involved. 

" 14. The Congress recommends this reso- 
lution to the attention of European states- 
men, and expresses the ardent desire that 
similar treaties may speedily be entered into 
between the other nations of the world. 

" 15. The Congress expresses its satisfac- 
tion at the adoption by the Spanish Senate 
on June i6 last of a project of law authoris- 
ing the government to negotiate general or 
special treaties of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all disputes except those relating to 
the independence or internal government of 
the states affected : also at the adoption of 
resolutions to a like effect by the Norwegian 
Storthing and by the Italian Chamber. 

■' 16. The Congress resolves that a com- 
mittee be appointed to address communica- 
tions to the principal political, religious, 
commercial, and labour and peace organisa- 
tions, requesting them to send petitions to 
the governmental authorities praying that 
measures be taken for the formation of 
suitable tribunals for the adjudicature of 
international questions so as to avoid the 
resort to war. 

" 17. Seeing (i) that the object pursued by 
all Peace Societies is the establishment of 
judicial order between nations, and (2) that 
neutralisation by international treaties cori- 
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stitutes a step towards this juridical state and 
lessens the number of districts in which war 
can be carried on : 

" The Congress recommends a larger ex- 
tension of the rule of neutralisation and 
expresses the wish : (i) that all treaties which 
at present assure to certain states the benefit 
of neutrahty remain in force, or, if necessary, 
be amended in a manner to render the 
neutrality more effective, either by extending 
neutralisation to the whole of the state, or by 
ordering the demolition of fortresses, which 
constitute rather a peril than a guarantee for 
neutrality; (2) that new treaties in harmony 
with the wishes of the populations concerned 
be concluded for establishing the neutralisa- 
tion of other states. 

" 1 8, The sub-committee proposes, ( i ) that 
the annual Peace Congress should be held 
either immediately before the meeting of the 
annual sub-parliamentary conference, or im- 
mediately after it in the same town ; (2) that 
the question of an international Peace Em- 
blem be postponed sine die; (3) that the 
following resolution be adopted : 

"a. To express satisfaction at the official 
overtures of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States addressed to the highest 
representatives of each Church organisation 
in Christendom to unite in a general confer- 
ence to promote the constitution of inter- 
national arbitration for war. 



" b. To express in the name of the Congress 
its profound reverence for the memory of 
Aurelio Saffi, the great Italian jurist, a 
member of the committee of the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty. 

"(4) That the memorial adopted by this 
Congress and signed by the President to the 
heads of the civilised states should, as far as 
practicable, be presented to each power by 
influential deputations. 

" (5) That the following resolutions be 
adopted : 

" a. A resolution of thanks to the Presi- 
dents of the various sittings of the Congress. 

" b. A resolution of thanks to the Chair- 
man, the Secretaries, and the members of the 
Bureau of the Congress. 

" c. A resolution of thanks to the conveners 
and members of the Sectional Committees. 

" d. A resolution of thanks to Rev. Canon 
Scott Holland, Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, 
and Rev. J, Morgan Gibbon for their pulpit 
addresses before the Congress, and also to 
the Authorities of St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
City Temple, and Stamford Hill Congrega- 
tional Church, for the use of those buildings 
for public services. 

"e. A letter of thanks to Her Majesty for 
permission to visit Windsor Castle. 

"f. And also a resolution of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, to Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, and other friends 
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have extended their hospitality to the mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

■' 19. The Congress places on record a 
heartfelt expression of gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for the remarkable harmony and 
concord which have characterised the meet- 
ings of the Assembly, in which so many men 
and women of varied nations, creeds, tongues, 
and races have gathered in closest co-opera- 
tion and for the conclusion of the labours of 
the Congress ; and expresses its firm and 
unshaken belief in the ultimate triumph of 
the cause of Peace and of the principles ad- 
vocated at these meetings." 

The fundamental idea of the Congress is the 
necessity (i) of diffusing among all people by 
all means the conviction of the disadvantages 
of war and the great blessing of peace, and (2) 
of rousing governments to the sense of the 
superiority of international arbitration over 
war and of the consequent advisability and 
necessity of disarmament. To attain the first 
aim the Congress has recourse to teachers of 
history, to women, and to the clergy, with 
the advice to the latter to preach on the evil 
of war and the blessing of peace every third 
Sunday in December. To attain the second 
object, the Congress appeals to governments 
with the suggestion that they should disband 
their armies and replace war by arbitration. 

To preach to men of the evil of war and 
the blessing of peace ! But the blessing of 
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peace is so well known to men that, ever 
since there have been men at all, their best wish 
has been expressed in the greeting " Peace be 
with you." So why preadh about it ? 

Not only Christians but Pagans, thousands 
of years ago, all recognised the evil of war 
and the blessing of peace. So that the 
recommendation to ministers of the Gospel 
to preach on the evil of war and the blessing 
of peace every third Sunday in December ts 
quite superfluous. 

The Christian cannot but preach on that 
subject every day of his life. If Christians 
and preachers of Christianity do not do so, 
there must be reasons for it. And until these 
have been removed no recommendations will 
be effective. Still less effective will be the 
recommendations to governments to disband 
their armies and replace them by international 
boards of arbitration. Governments, too, 
know very well the difficulty and the burden- 
someness of raising and maintaining forces, 
and if in spite of that knowledge they do, at 
the cost of terrible strain and effort, ra se and 
maintain forces, it is evident that they cannot 
do otherwise, and the recommendation of the 
Congress can never change it. But the 
learned gentlemen areunwillingto see that, and 
keep hoping to find a political combination 
through which governments shall be induced 
to limit their powers themselves. " Can we 
get rid of war ? " asks a learned writer in the 
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Revue des Revues. " All are agreed that if 
it were to break out in Europe, its consequences 
would be like those of the great inroads of 
barbarians. The existence of whole nation- 
alities would be at stake, and therefore the 
war would be desperate, bloody, atrocious. 

" This consideration, together with the 
terrible engines of destruction invented by 
modern science, retards the moment of de- 
claring war, and maintains the present tem- 
porary situation, which might continue for an 
indefinite period, except for the fearful cost of 
maintaining armaments which are exhausting 
the European states and threatening to reduce 
nations to a state of misery hardly less than 
that of war itself. 

" Struck by this reflection, men of various 
countries have tried to find means for prevent- 
ing, or at least for softening, the results of 
the terrible slaughter with which we are 
threatened. 

" Such are the questions brought forward 
by the Peace Congress shortly to be held in 
Rome, and the publication of a pamphlet, 
'Sur le D^sarmement.' 

" It is unhappily beyond doubt that with 
the present organisation of the majority of 
European states, isolated from one another 
and guided by distinct interests, the absolute 
suppression of war is an illusion with which 
it would be dangerous to cheat ourselves. 
Wiser rules and regulations imposed on these 
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duels between nations might, however, at least 
limit its horrors. 

" It is equally chimerical to reckon on pro- 
jects of disarmament, the execution of which is 
rendered almost impossible by considerations 
of a popular character present to the mind of 
all our readers. (This probably means that 
France cannot disband its army before taking 
its revenge.) Public opinion is not prepared 
to accept them, and moreover the international 
relations between different peoples are not 
such as to make their acceptance possible. Dis- 
armament imposed on one nation by another 
in circumstances threatening its security would 
be equivalent to a declaration of war. 

" However, one may admit that an exchange 
of ideas between the nations interested would 
aid, to a certain degree, in bringing about 
the good understanding indispensable to any 
negotiations, and would render possible a con- 
siderable reduction of the military expenditure 
which is crushing the nations of Europe and 
greatly hindering the solution of the social 
question, which each individually must solve 
on pain of having internal war as the price for 
escaping it externally. 

"We might at least demand the reduction 
of the enormous expenses of war, organised 
as it is at present with a view to the power of 
invasion within twenty-four hours and a 
decisive battle within a week of the decla- 
ration of war. 
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" We ought to manage so that states could 
not make the attack suddenly and invade 
each other's territories within twenty-four 
hours." 

This practical notion has been put forth by 
Maxima du Camp, and his article concludes 
with it. 

The propositions of M. du Camp are as 
follows : 

1. A diplomatic congress to be held every 
year. 

2. No war to be declared till two months 
after the incident which provoked it. (The 
difficulty here would be to decide precisely 
what incident did provoke the war. since 
wlienever war is declared there are very 
many such incidents, and one would have to 
decide from which to reckon the two months' 
interval.) 

3. No war to be declared before it has 
been submitted to a plebiscitum of the 
nations preparing to take part in it. 

4. No hostilities to be commenced till a 
month after the official declaration of war. 

" No war to be declared No hos- 
tilities to be commenced, &c." But who is 
to arrange that no war is to be declared ? 
Who is to compel people to do this and 
that ? Who is to force states to delay their 
operations for a certain fixed time ? All the 
other states. But all these others are also 
states which want holding in check and 
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keeping within limits, and forcing, too. Who 
is to force them, and how ? Public opinion. 
But if there is a public opinion which can 
force governments to delay their operations 
for a fixed period, the same public opinion 
can force governments not to declare war 
at all. 

But, it will be replied, there may be such 
a balance of power, such a pond^ration de 
Joyces, as would lead states to hold back of 
their own accord. Well, that has been tried, 
and is being tried even now. The Holy 
Alliance was nothing but that, the League of 
Peace was another attempt at the same thing, 
and so on. 

But, it will be answered, suppose all were 
agreed. If all were agreed there would be 
no more war certainly, and no need for arbi- 
tration either. 

" A court of arbitration ! Arbitration shall 
replace war. Questions shall be decided by 
a court of arbitration. The Alabama ques- 
tion was decided by a court of arbitration, 
and the question of the Caroline islands was 
submitted to the decision of the Pope. 
Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, and Holland 
have all declared that they prefer arbitration 
to war." 

I daresay Monaco has expressed the same 
preference. The only unfortunate thing is 
that Germany, Russia, Austria, and France 
have not so far shown the same inclination. 
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It is amazing how men can deceive them- 
selves when they find it necessary ! Govern- 
ments consent to decide their disagreements 
by arbitration and to disband their armies ! 
The differences between Russia and Poland, 
between England and Ireland, between 
Austria and Bohemia, between Turkey and 
the Slavonic States, between France and 
Germany, to be soothed away by amiable 
conciliation ! 

One might as well suggest to merchants 
and bankers that they should sell nothing for 
a greater price than they gave for it, should 
undertake the distribution of wealth for no 
profit, and should abolish money as it would 
thus be rendered unnecessary. 

But since commercial and banking opera- 
tions consist in nothing but selling for more 
than the cost price, this would be equivalent 
to an invitation to suppress themselves. It 
is the same in regard to governments. To 
suggest to governments that they should not 
have recourse to violence, but should decide 
their misunderstandings in accordance with 
equity, is inviting them to abolish themselves 
as rulers, and that no government can ever 
consent to do. 

The learned men form societies (there are 
more than a hundred such societies), assemble 
in Congresses (such as those recently held in 
London and Paris, and shortly to be held in 
Rome), deliver addresses, eat public dinners, 
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and make speeches, publish journals, and 
prove by every means possible that the 
nations forced to support millions of troops 
are strained to the furthest limits of their 
endurance ; that the maintenance of these 
huge armed forces is in opposition to all the 
aims, the interests, and the wishes of the 
people ; and that it is possible, moreover, by 
writing numerous papers, and uttering a 
great many words, to bring all men into 
agreement and to arrange so that they shall 
have no antagonistic interests, and then there 
will be no more war. 

When I was a little boy, they told me if I 
wanted to catch a bird I must put salt on its 
tail. I ran after the birds with the salt in . 
my hand, but I soon convinced myself that 
if I could put salt on a bird's tail, I could 
catch it, and realised that I had been 
hoaxed. 

People ought to realise the same fact 
when they read books and articles on arbi- 
tration and disarmament. 

If one could put salt on a bird's tail, it 
would be because it could not fly and there 
would be no difficulty in catching it. If the 
bird had wing§ and did not want to be 
caught, it would not let one put salt on its 
tail, because the speciality of a bird is to fly. 
In precisely the same way the speciality of 
government is not to obey, but to enforce 
obedience. And a government is only, a 
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government so long as it can make itself 
obeyed, and therefore it always strives for 
that and will never willingly abandon its 
power. But since it is on the army that the 
power of government rests, it will never 
give up the army, and the use of the army 
in war. 

The error arises from the learned jurists, 
deceiving themselves and others, by asserting 
that government is not what it really is, one 
set of men banded together to oppress 
another set of men, but, as shown by science, 
is the representation of the citizens in their 
collective capacity. They have so long been 
persuading other people of this that at last 
they have persuaded themselves of it ; and 
thus they often seriously suppose that 
government can be bound by considerations 
of justice. But history shows that from 
Caesar to Napoleon, and from Napoleon to 
Bismarck, government is in its essence 
always a force acting in violation of justice, 
and that it cannot be otherwise. Justice can 
have no binding force on a ruler or rulers 
who keep men, deluded and drilled, in readi- 
ness for acts of violence — soldiers, and by 
means of them control others. And so 
governments can never be brought to con- 
sent to diminish the number of these drilled 
slaves, who constitute their whole power and 
importance. 

Such is the attitude of certain learned 
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men to the contradiction under which our 
society is being crushed, and such are their 
methods of solving it. Tell these people that 
the whole matter rests on the personal 
attitude of each man to the moral and 
religious question put nowadays to every one, 
the question, that is, whether it is lawful or 
unlawful for him to take his share of military 
service, and these learned gentlemen will 
shrug their shoulders and not condescend to 
listen or to answer you. The solution of the 
question in their idea is to be found in read- 
ing addresses, writing books, electing presi- 
dents, vice-presidents and secretaries, and 
meeting and speaking first in one town and 
then in another. From all this speechifying 
and writing it will come to pass according to 
their notions that governments will cease to 
levy the soldiers; on whom their whole 
strength depends, will listen to their dis- 
courses and will disband their forces, leaving 
themselves without any defence, not only 
against their neighbours, but also against 
their own subjects. As though a band of 
brigands, who have some unarmed travellers 
bound and ready to be plundered, should be 
so touched by their complaints of the pain 
caused by the cords they are fastened with, 
as to let them go again. 

Still there are people who believe in this, 
busy themselves over peace congresses, read 
addresses, and write books. And govern 
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ments, we may be quite sure, express their 
sympathy and make a show of encouraging 
them. In the same way they pretend to 
support temperance societies, while they are 
living principally on the drunkenness of the 
people, and pretend to encourage education 
when their whole strength is based on ignor- 
ance ; and to support constitutional freedom, 
when their strength rests on the absence of 
freedom ; and to be anxious for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the working classes, 
when their very existence depends on their 
oppression; and to support Christianity, when 
Christianity destroys all government. 

To be able to do this, they have long ago 
elaborated methods encouraging temperance, 
which cannot suppress drunkenness; methods 
of supporting education, which not only fail 
to prevent' ignorance, but even increase 
it ; methods of aiming at freedom and con- 
stitutionalism, which are no hindrance to 
despotism ; methods of protecting the work- 
ing classes, which will not free them from 
slavery ; and a Christianity, too, they have 
elaborated, which does not destroy but 
supports governments. 

Now there is something more for the 
government to encourage — peace. The 
sovereigns, who nowadays take counsel with 
their ministers, decide by their will alone 
whether the butchery of millions is to be 
begun this year or next. They know very 
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well that all these discourses upon peace will 
not hinder them from sending millions of 
men to butchery when it seems good to them. 
They listen even with satisfaction to these 
discourses, encourage them, and take part in 
them. 

All this far from being detrimental, is even 
of service to governments, by turning people's 
attention from the most important and press- 
ing question : Ought or ought not each man 
called upon for military service, to submit to 
serve in the army ? 

"Peace will soon be arranged, thanks to 
alliances and congresses, to books and 
pamphlets ; meantime go and put on your 
uniform, and prepare to cause suffering and 
to endure it for our benefit," is the govern- 
ment's line of argument. And the learned 
gentlemen who get up congresses and write 
articles are in perfect agreement with it. 

This is the attitude of one set of thinkers. 
And since it is that most beneficial to 
governments, it is also the most encouraged 
by all intelligent governments. 

Another attitude to war has something 
tragical in it. There are men who maintain 
that the love for peace and the inevitability 
of war form a hideous contradiction, and that 
such is the fate of man. These are mostly 
gifted and sensitive men, who see and realise 
all the horror and imbecility and cruelty of 
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war, but through some strange perversion of 
mind neither see nor seek to find any way 
cut of this position, and seem to take pleasure 
in teasing the wound by dwelling on the 
desperate position of humanity. A notable 
example of such an attitude to war is to be 
found in the celebrated French writer, Guy 
de Maupassant. Looking from his yacht at 
the drill and firing practice of the French 
soldiers, the following reflections occur to 
him : 

"When I think only of this word war, a 
kind of terror seizes upon me, as though I 
were listening to some tale of sorcery, of the 
inquisition, some long past, remote abomi- 
nation, monstrous, unnatural. 

"When cannibalism is spoken of, we smile 
with pride, proclaiming our superiority to 
these savages. Which are the savages, the 
real savages.^ Those who fight to eat the 
conquered, or those who fight to kill, for 
nothing but to kill ? 

" The young recruits moving about in lines 
yonder, are destined to death like the flocks 
of sheep driven by the butcher along the 
road. They will fall in some plain with a 
sabre-cut in the head, or a bullet through the 
breast. And these are young men who 
might work, be productive and useful. Their 
fathers are old and poor. Their mothers 
who have loved them for twenty years, 
worshipped them as none but mothers can, 
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will learn in six months' time, or a year 
perhaps, that their son, their boy, the big boy 
reared with so much labour, so much expense, 
so much love, has been thrown in a hole like 
some dead dog, after being disembowelled 
by a bullet, and trampled, crushed, to a mass 
of pulp by the charges of cavalry. Why 
have they killed her boy, her handsome boy, 
her one hope, her pride, her life ? She does 
not know. Ah, why ? 

"War I .... fighting! .... slaughter! 
.... massacres of men I . . . . And we 
have now, in our century, with our civilisation, 
with the spread of science, and the degree of 
philosophy which the genius of man is 
supposed to have attained, schools for training 
to kill, to kill very far off, to perfection, 
great numbers at once, to kill poor devils ot 
innocent men with families, and without any 
kind of trial. 

"And what is 7nost bewildering is tfiat the 
people do not rise against their governments. 
For what difference is there between monarchies 
and republics f The most bewildering thing 
is that the whole of society is not in revolt at 
(lie word — war. 

"Ah! we shall always live under the 
burden of the ancient and odious customs, 
the criminal prejudices, the ferocious ideas of 
our barbarous ancestors, for we are beasts, 
and beasts we shall remain, dominated by 
instinct and changed by nothing. Would 
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not any other man than Victor Hugo have 
been exiled for that mighty cry of deliverance 
and truth ? ' To-day force is called violence, 
and is being brought to judgment ; war has 
been put on its trial. At the plea of the 
human race, civilisation arraigns warfare, and 
draws up the great list of crimes laid at the 
charge of conquerors and generals. The 
nations are coming to understand that the 
magnitude of a crime cannot be its extenua- 
tion ; that if killing is a crime, killing many 
can be no extenuating circumstance ; that if 
robbery is disgraceful, invasion cannot be 
glorious. Ah! let us proclaim these absolute 
truths, let us dishonour war!' 

" Vain wrath," continues Maupassant, " a 
poet's indignation. War is held in more 
veneration than ever. 

" A skilled proficient in that line, a slaugh- 
terer of genius. Von Moltke, in reply to the 
Peace delegates, once uttered these strange 
words : 

" ' War is holy, war is ordained of God. It 
is one of the most sacred laws of the world. 
It maintains among men all the great and 
noble sentiments ; honour, devotion, virtue, 
and courage, and saves them, in short, from 
falling into the most hideous materialism." 

" So, then, bringing four hundred millions of 
men together into herds, marching by day 
and by night without rest, thinking of nothing, 
studying nothing, learning nothing, reading 
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nothing, being useful to no one, wallowing la 
filth, sleeping in mud, living like brutes in a 
continual state of stupefaction, sacking towns, 
burning villages, ruining whole populations, 
then meeting another mass of human flesh, fall- 
ing upon them, making pools of blood, and 
plains of flesh mixed with trodden mire and 
red with heaps of corpses ; having your 
arms or legs carried off, your brains blown 
out, for no advantage to any one, and 
dying in some corner of a field, whilst 
your old parents, your wife and children, 
are perishing of hunger — that is what is 
meant by not falling into the most hideous 
materialism 1 

"Warriors are the scourge of the world. 
We struggle against nature, and ignorance, and 
obstacles of all kinds to make our wretched 
life less hard. Learned men — benefactors 
of all — spend their lives in working, in 
seeking what can aid, what be of use, what 
can alleviate the lot of tlieir fellows. They 
devote themselves unsparingly to their task 
of usefulness, making one discovery after 
another, enlarging the sphere of human 
intelligence, extending the bounds of science, 
adding each day some new store to the sum 
of knowledge, gaining each day prosperity, 
ease, strength for their country. 

"War breaks out. In six months 
generals have destroyed the work of twei 
years of effort, of patience and of genius. 
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■' That is what is meant by not falling into 
the most hideous materialism. 

" We have seen it, war. We have seen 
men turned to brutes, frenzied, killing for 
fun, for terror, for bravado, for ostentation. 
Then when right is no more, law is dead, 
every notion of justice has disappeared, we 
have seen men shoot innocent creatures 
found on the road, and suspected because 
they were afraid. We have seen them kill 
dogs chained at their master's doors to try 
their new revolvers, we have seen them fire on 
cows lying in a field for no reason whatever, 
simply for the sake of shooting, for a joke. 

" That is what is meant by not falling into 
the most hideous materialism. 

"Going into a country, cutting the man's 
throat who defends his house because he 
wears a blouse and has not a military cap on 
his head, burning the dwellings of wretched 
beings who have nothing to eat, breaking 
furniture and stealing goods, drinking the 
wine found in the cellars, violating the women 
in the streets, burning thousands of francs 
worth of powder, and leaving misery and 
cholera in one's track. 

" That is what is meant by not falling into 
the most hideous materialism. 

" What have they done, those warriors, that 
proves the least intelligence ? Nothing. 
What have they invented ? Cannons and 
muskets. That is all. 
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"What remains to us from Greece ? 
and statues. Is Greece great from her con- 
quests or her creations ? 

" Was it the invasions of the Persians 
which saved Greece from falling into the 
most hideous materialism ? 

" Were the invasions of the barbarians what 
saved and regenerated Rome ? 

"Was it Napoleon I. who carried forward 
the great intellectual movement started by 
the philosophers of the end of last century ? 

" Yes, indeed, since government assumes the 
right of annihilating peoples thus, there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that the peoples 
assume the right of annihilating govern- 
ments. 

" They defend themselves. They are right. 
No one has an absolute right to govern others. 
It ought only to be done for the benefit of those 
who are governed. And it is as much the 
duty of any one who governs to avoid war as 
it is the duty of a captain of a ship to avoid 
shipwreck. 

"When a captain has let his ship come to 
ruin, he is judged and condemned, if he is 
found guilty of negligence or even incapacity. 

" Why should not the government be put 
on its trial after every declaration of war ? // 
the people understood that, if they themselves 
passed judgment on murderous govemments, 
if they refused to let themselves be killed for 
nothing, if they would only turn their arms 
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against those who Jtane given them to them for 
massacre, on that day war would be no more. 
But that day tuill never come." ' 

The author sees all the horror of war. He 
sees that it is caused by governments forcing 
men by deception to go out to slaughter and 
be slain without any advantage to themselves. 
And he sees, too, that the men who make up 
the armies could turn their arms against the 
governments and bring them to judgment. 
But he thinks that that will never come to 
pass, and that there is, therefore, no escape 
from the present position. " I think war is 
terrible, but that it is inevitable ; that com- 
pulsory military service is as inevitable as 
death, and that since government will always 
desire it, war will always exist." 

So writes this talented and sincere writer, 
who is endowed with that power of penetrating 
to the innermost core of the subject, which 
is the essence of the poetic faculty. He 
brings before us all the cruelty of the in- 
consistency between men's m9ral sense and 
their actions, but, without trying to remove 
it, seems to admit that this inconsistency 
must exist and that it is the poetic tragedy of 
life. 

Another no less gifted writer, Edouard Rod, 

paints in still more vivid colours the cruelty 

and madness of the present state of things. 

He, too, only aims at presenting its tragic 

* " Sur I'Eau," pp. 7i-8a 
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features, without suggesting or foreseeing any 
issue from the position. 

"What is the good of doing anything ? What 
is the good of undertaking any enterprise ? 
And how, are we to love men in these troubled 
times when every fresh day is a menace of 
danger? .... All we have begun, the plans 
we are developing, our schemes of work, the 
little good we may have been able to do, will 
it not all be swept away by the tempest that 
is in preparation .''.,.. Everywhere the 
earth is shaking under our feet, and storm- 
clouds are gathering on our horizon which will 
have no pity on us. 

" Ah ! if all we had to dread were the 
revolution which is held up as a spectre to 
terrify us ! Since 1 cannot imagine a society 
more detestable than ours, I feel more sceptical 
than alarmed in regard to that which will 
replace it. If I should have to suffer from the 
change, I should be consoled by thinking 
that the executioners of that day were the 
victims of the previous time, and the hope 
of something better would help us to endure 
the worst. But it is not that remote peril 
which frightens me. I see another danger, 
nearer and far more cruel ; more cruel because 
there is no excuse for it, because it is absurd, 
because it can lead to no good. Every 
day one balances the chances of war on 
the morrow, every day they become more 
merciless. 
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" The imagination revolts before the cata- 
strophe which is coming at the end of our 
century as the goal of the progress of our era, 
and yet we must get used to facing it. For 
twenty years past, every resource of science 
has been exhausted in the invention of engines 
of destruction, and soon a few charges of 
cannon will suffice to annihilate a whole army. 
No longer a few thousands of poor devils, 
who were paid a price for their blood, are kept 
under arms, but whole nations are under arms 
to cut each other's throats. They are robbed 
of their time now (by compulsory service) 
that they may be robbed of their lives later. 
To prepare them for the work of massacre, 
their hatred is kindled by persuading them 
that they are hated. And peaceable men let 
themselves be played on thus, and go and fall 
on one another with the ferocity of wild beasts ; 
furious troops of peaceful citizens taking up 
arms at an empty word of command, for some 
ridiculous question of frontiers or colonial 
trade interests. Heaven only knows what. . . . 
They will go like sheep to the slaughter, 
knowing all the while where they are going, 
knowing that they are leaving their wives, 
knowing that their children will want for food, 
full of misgivings, yet intoxicated by the fine- 
sounding lies that are dinned into their ears. 
They will march without revolt, passive, re- 
signed^thoit^h the numbers and the strength 
are theirs, ana, they might, if they knew how 
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to co-operate together^ establish the reign o/good 
sense and fraternity, instead of the barbarous 
trickery of diplomacy. They will march to 
battle so deluded, so duped, that they will 
believe slaughter to be a duty, and will ask 
the benediction of God on their lust for blood. 
They will march to battle, trampling underfoot 
the harvests they have sown, burning the 
towns they have built — with songs of triumph, 
festive music, and cries of jubilation. And 
their sons will raise statues to those who have 
done most in their slaughter. 

" The destiny of a whole generation depends 
on the hour in which some ill-fated politician 
may give the signal that will be followed. We 
know that the best of us will be cut down and 
our work will be destroyed in embryo, W^ 
know it and tremble with rage, but we can do 
nothing. We are held fast in the toils of 
officialdom and red-tape, and too rude a 
shock would be needed to set us free. We 
are enslaved by the laws we set up for our 
protection, which have become our oppression. 
We are but the tools of that autocratic abstrac- 
tion, the state, which enslaves each individual 
in the name of tlie will of all, who would all, 
taken individually, desire exactly the opposite of 
what they zuill be made to do. 

" And if it were only a generation that must 
be sacrificed ! But there are graver interests 
at stake. 

" The paid politicians, the ambitious states- 
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men, who exploit the evil passions of the popu- 
Iace,and the imbeciles who are deluded by fine- 
sounding phrases, have so embittered national 
feuds, that the existence of a whole race will 
be at stake in the war of the morrow. One 
of the elements that constitute the modern 
world is threatened, the conquered people will 
be wiped out of existence, and, whichever it 
may be, we shall see a moral force annihilated, 
as if there were too many forces to work for 
good — we shall have a new Europe formed on 
foundations so unjust, so brutal, so sanguinary, 
stained with so monstrous a crime, that it 
cannot but be worse than the Europe of to-day 
■ — more iniquitous, more barbarous, more 
violent ! 

" Thus, one feels crushed under the weight 
of an immense discouragement. We are 
struggling in a cul de sac with muskets aimed 
at us from the house-tops. Our labour is 
like that of sailors executing their last task as 
the ship begins to sink. Our pleasures are 
those of the condemned victim, who is offered 
his choice of dainties a quarter of an hour 
before his execution. Thought is paralysed 
by anguish, and the most it is capable of is 
to calculate, interpreting the vague phrases 
of ministers, spelling out the sense of the 
speeches of sovereigns, and ruminating on 
the words attributed to diplomatists reported 
on the uncertain authority of the newspapers 
■ — whether it is to be to-morrow or the day 
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after, this year or the next, that we are to 
murdered. So that one might seek in vain 
in history an epoch more insecure, more 
crushed under the weight of suffering,"* 

Here it is pointed out that the force is in 
the hands of those who work their own 
destruction, in the hands of the individual 
men who make up the masses ; it is pointed 
out that the source of the evil is the govern- 
ment. It would seem evident that the 
contradiction between Ufe and conscience had 
reached the limit beyond which it cannot go. 
and after reaching this limit some solution of 
it must be found. 

But the author does not think so. He 
sees in this the tragedy of human life, and 
after depicting all the horror of the position, 
he concludes that human life must be spent 
in the midst of this horror. 

So much for the attitude to war of those 
who regard it as something tragic and fated 
by destiny. 

The third category consists of men who 
have lost all conscience and, consequently, all 
common sense and feeling of humanity. 

To this category belongs Moltke, whose 
opinion has been quoted above by Maupas- 
sant and the majority of military men, who 
have been educated in this cruel superstition, 
live by it, and consequently are often in all 
simplicity convinced that war is not only an 
* " Le Sens de la Vie," pp. 108-213. 
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inevitable, but even a necessary and bene- 
ficial thing. This is also the view of some 
civilians, so-called educated and cultivated 
people. 

Here is what the celebrated Academician, 
Camille Doucet, writes in reply to the editor 
of the Revzte des Revues^ where several letters 
on war were published together ; 

" Dear Sir, — 

" When you ask the least warlike of Acade- 
micians whether he is a partisan of war, his 
answer is known beforehand. 

"Alas! Sir, you yourself speak of the pacific 
ideal inspiring your generous compatriots as 
a dream. 

" During my life, I have heard a great many 
good people protest against this frightful 
custom of international butchery, which all 
admit and deplore ; but how- is it to be 
remedied } 

"Often, too, there have been attempts to 
suppress duelling, one would fancy that 
seemed an easy task : but not at all ! All 
that has been done hitherto with that noble 
object has never been, and never will be, 
of use. 

" All the Congresses of both hemispheres 
may vote against war, and against duelling 
too, but above all arbitrations, conventions, 
and legislations there will always be the 
personal honour of individual men, which has 
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always demanded duelling, and the interests of ' 
nations which will always demand war. 

" I wish none the less from the depths of my 
heart that the Congress of Universal Peace 
may succeed at last in its very honourable 
and difficult enterprise, 

" I am, dear Sir, Sec, 

" Camille Doucet.** 

The upshot of this is that persona! honour 
requires men to fight, and the interests of 
nations require them to ruin and exterminate 
each other. As for the efforts to abolish war, 
they call for nothing but a smile. 

The opinion of another well-known Acade- 
mician, Jules Claretie, is of the same kind. 

" Dear Sir," he writes, " for a man of sense 
there can be but one opinion on the subject of 
peace and war. 

" Humanity is created to live, to live free, to 

{)erfect and ameliorate its fate by peaceful 
abour. The general harmony preached by 
the Universal Peace Congress is but a dream, 
perhaps, but at least it is the fairest of all 
dreams, Man is always looking towards the 
Promised Land, and there the harvests are to 
ripen with no fear of their being torn up by 
shellsor crushed by cannon wheels. . . . But! 
.... Ah ! but — ! since philosophers and 
philanthropists are not the controlling powers, 
it is well for our soldiers to guard our frontier 
and homes, and their arms, skilfully used, are 
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perhaps the surest guarantee of the peace we 
all love. 

" Peace is a gift only granted to the strong 
and the resolute. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c., 

"Jules Claretie." 

The upshot of this letter is that there is no 
harm in talking about what no one intends 
or feels obliged to do. But when it comes 
to practice, we must fight. 

And here now is the view lately expressed 
by the most popular novelist in Europe, 
Emile Zola : 

" I regard war as a fatal necessity, which 
appears inevitable for us from its close 
connection with human nature and the whole 
constitution of the world. I should wish that 
war could be put off for the longest possible 
time. Nevertheless, the moment will come 
when we shall be forced to go to war. I am 
considering it at this moment from the 
standpoint of universal humanity, and making 
no reference to our misunderstanding with 
Germany — a most trivial incident in the 
history of mankind, I say that war is 
necessary and beneficial, since it seems one 
of the conditions of existence for humanity. 
War confronts us everywhere, not only war 
between different races and peoples, but war, 
too, in private and family life. It seems one 
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is disagreeable, no doubt ; but the laws of the 
world are not made for our pleasure, they 
are made for our progress. Let us enter this 
inevitable, necessary palace of war ; we shall 
be able to observe there how the most 
tenacious of our instincts, without losing any 
of its vigour, is transformed and adapted to 
the varying exigencies of historical epochs." 

M. de Vogii^ finds the necessity for war, 
according to his views, well expressed by the 
two great writers, Joseph de Maistre and 
Darwin, whose statements he likes so much 
that he quotes them again. 

" Dear Sir," he writes to the editor of the 
Revue des Revues, "you ask me my view 
as to the possible success of the Universal 
Congress of Peace. I hold with Darwin 
that violent struggle is a law of nature 
which overrules all other laws ; I hold with 
Joseph de Maistre that it is a divine law ; 
two different ways of describing the same 
thing. If by some impossible chance a 
fraction of human society — all the civilised 
West, let us suppose — were to succeed in 
suspending the action of this law, some 
races of stronger instincts would undertake 
the task of putting it into action against us : 
those races would vindicate nature's reasoning 
against human reason ; they would be suc- 
cessful, because the certainty of peace — I do 
not •sa.y peace, I say the certainty of peac€-~~ 
\ would, in half a century, engender a corruption! 

L J 
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and a decadence more destructive for mankind 
thap the worst of wars. I believe that we must 
do with war — the criminal law of humanity — 
as with all our criminal laws, that is, soften 
them, put them in force as rarely as possible ; 
use every effort to make their application 
unnecessary. But all the experience of 
history teaches us that they cannot be alto- 
gether suppressed so long as two men are 
left on earth, with bread, money, and a 
woman between them. 

" I should be very happy if the Congress 
would prove me in error. But I doubt if it 
can prove history, nature, and God in error 
also. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c., 

" E. M. DE VoGu£." 



This amounts to saying that history, human 
nature, and God show us that so long as there 
are two men and bread, money and a woman — 
there will be war. That is to say, that no 
progress will lead men to rise above the 
savage conception of life, which regards no 
participation of bread, money (money is good 
in this context) and woman possible without 
fighting. 

They are strange people, these men who 
assemble in Congresses, and make speeches to 
show us how to catch birds by putting salt 
on their tails, though they must know it is 
impossible to do it. And amazing are they, 
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too, who, like Maupassant, Rod, 
others, see clearly all the horror of v 
the inconsistency of men not doing i 
needful, right, and beneficial for them 
who lament over the tragedy of life, ; 
not see that the whole tragedy is at j 
directly men, ceasing to take account of| 
unnecessary considerations, refuse to do 1 
is hateful and disastrous to them. Thea 
amazing people truly, but those who, i 
de Vogii^ and others, professing the i 
trine of evolution, regard war as not j 
inevitable, but beneficial, and therefore cUj 
able — they are terrible, hideous, in ^ 
moral perversion. The others, at least, j 
that they hate evil and love good, but ul 
openly declare that good and evil do] 
exist J 

All discussion of the possibility of estate 
ing peace instead of everlasting war, is ■ 
pernicious sentimentality of phrasemongi 
There is a law of evolution by which it ' 
lows that I must live and act in an evil m 
what is to be done ? I am an educated q] 
I know the law of evolution, and therefcwl 
will act in an evil way. " Entrons au pd 
de la guerre." There is the law of evoluti 
and therefore there is neither good nor t 
and one must live for the sake of one's | 
sonal existence, leaving the rest to the ac^ 
of the law of evolution. This is the last m 
of refined culture, and with it of that oH 
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shadowing of conscience which has come 
upon the educated classes of our times. . The 
desire of the educated classes to support the 
ideas they prefer, and the order of existence 
based on them, has attained its furthest limits. 
They lie, and delude themselves and one 
another, with the subtlest forms of deception, 
simply to obscure, to deaden conscience^ 

Instead of transforming their life into har- 
mony with their conscience, they try by every 
means to stifle its voice. But it is in dark- 
ness that the light begins to shine, and so 
the light is rising upon our epoch. 





CHAPTER Vil 

SIGNIFICANCE OF COMPULSORY SERVICE 

Universal compulsory service is not a political accident, but tlM 
furthest limitof the contradiction inherent in the social concep- 
tion of iife— Origin of authority iu society — Basisof authoritj Is 
physical violence — To be able to perform its acts of vJolenoe 
authority needs a special organisation — The army — Authoritf, 
that is, violence, is the principle which is destroying the social 
conception of life — Altitude of authority to the masses, that is, 
attitude of government to worWng oppressed classes— Goverr*- 
ments try to foster in working classes the idea that state-focee 
is necessary to defend them from eilernat enemies^ — But tlia 
army is principally needed to preserve government from its 
own subjects — The working classes— Speech of M. de Caprivl 
— All privileges of ruling classes based on violence — The 
increase of armies up to point of universal service — Universal 
compulsory service destroys all the advantages of social liiis, 
which government is intended to preserve — Compulsory 
service is the furthest limit of submission, since in natne of 
the slate it requires sacrifice of all that can be precious to ■ 
man — Is government necessary ? — The sacrifices demsndad 
by government iu compulsory service have no longer any 
reasonable basis^And there is more advantage to be gained by 
not submitting to the demands of the state than by submitting 

Educated people of the upper classes are 
trying to stifle the ever-growing sense of the 
necessity of transforming the existing social 
order. But Hfe, which goes on growing more 
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complex, and developing in the same direc- 
tion, and increases the inconsistencies and 
the sufferings of men, brings them to the 
limit beyond which they cannot go. This 
furthest Hmit of inconsistency is universal 
compulsory military service. 

It is usually supposed that universal mili- 
tary service and the increased armaments 
connected with it, as well as the resulting 
increase of taxes and national debts, is a pass- 
ing phenomenon, produced by the particular 
political situation of Europe, and that it may 
be removed by certain political combinations 
without any modification of the inner order 
of life. 

This is absolutely incorrect. Universal 
military service is only the internal incon- 
sistency inherent in the social conception of 
life, carried to its furthest limits, and becom- 
ing evident when a certain stage of material 
development is reached. 

The social conception of life, we have 
seen, consists in the transfer of the aim of hfe 
from the individual to groups and their 
maintenance — to the tribe, family, race or 
state. 

In the social conception of life it is sup- 
posed that since the aim of life is found in 
groups of individuals, individuals will volun- 
tarily sacrifice their own interests for the 
interests of the group. And so it has been, 
and still is, in fact, in certain groups, the dis- 
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tinction being that they are the most primitive 
forms of association in the family or tribCf or 
race, or even in the patriarchal state. 
Through tradition handed down by educa- 
tion and supported by religious sentiment, 
individuals without compulsion merged their 
interests in the interests of the group, and 
sacrificed their own good for the general 
welfare. 

But the more complex and the larger 
sqcieties become, and especially the more 
often conquest becomes the cause of the 
amalgamation of people into a state, the 
more often individuals strive to attain their 
own aims at the public expense, and the more 
often it becomes necessary to restrain these 
insubordinate individuals by recourse to 
authority, that is, to violence. The champions 
of the social conception of life usually try to 
connect the idea of authority, that is, of 
violence, with the idea of moral influence, but 
this connection is quite impossible. 

The effect of moral influence on a man is 
to change his desires and to bend them 
in the direction of the duty required of him. 
The man who is controlled by moral influence 
acts in accordance with his own desires. 
Authority in the sense in which the word is 
ordinarily understood, is a means of forcing 
a man to act in opposition to his desires. 
The man who submits to authority does not 
do as he chooses^ but as he is obliged bv 
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authority. Nothing can oblige a man to do 
what he does not choose except physical 
force, or the threat of it — that is, deprivation 
of freedom, blows, imprisonment, or threats 
— easily carried out — of such punishments. 
This is what authority consists of and always 
has consisted of 

In spite of the unceasing efforts of those 
who happen to be in authority to conceal this 
and attribute some other significance to it, 
authority has always meant for man the cord, 
the chain, with which he is bound and 
fettered, or the knout with which he is to be 
flogged, or the axe with which he is to have 
hands, ears, nose or head cut off, or, at the 
very least, the threat of these terrors. So it 
was under Nero and Ghenghis Khan, and so 
it is lo-day, even under the most liberal 
government in the Republics of the United 
States or of France, If men submit to 
authority, it is only because they are liable to 
these punishments in case of non-submission. 
All state obligations, payment of taxes, ful- 
filment of state duties, and submission to 
punishments, exile, fines, &c., to which people 
appear to submit voluntarily, are always 
based on bodily violence or the threat 
of it 

The basis of authority is bodily violence. 
The possibility of applying bodily violence 
to people is provided above all by an 
organisation of armed men, trained to act in 
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unison in submission to one will. These 
bands of armed men submissive to a sinj^e 
will, are what constitute the army. The 
army has always been, and still is, the basis of 
power. Power is always in the hands of 
those who control the army, and all men in 
power — from the Roman Caesars to the 
Russian and German Emperors — take more 
interest in their army than in anything, and 
court popularity in the army, knowing that if 
that is on their side their power is secure. 

The formation and aggrandisement of the 
army, indispensable to the maintenance of 
authority, is what has introduced into the 
social conception of life the principle that is 
destroying it. 

The object of authority and the justification 
for its existence lies in the restraint of those 
who aim at attaining their personal interests 
to the detriment of the interests of society. 

But however power has been gained, those 
who possess it are in no way different from 
other men, and therefore no more disposed 
than others to subordinate their own interests 
to those of the society. On the contrary, 
having the power to do so at their disposal, 
they are more disposed than others to 
subordinate the public interests to their own. 
Whatever means men have devised for pre- 
venting those in authority from overriding 
public interests for their own benefit, or for 
entrusting power only to the most faultless 
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people, they have not so far succeeded in 
either of those aims. 

All the methods of appointing authorities 
that have been tried, divine right, and 
election, and heredity, and balloting, and 
assemblies and parliaments and senates — have 
all proved ineffectual. Every one knows that 
not one of these methods attains the aim 
either of entrusting power only to the incor- 
ruptible, or of preventing power from being 
abused. Every one knows, on the contrary, 
that men in authority — be they emperors, 
ministers, governors, or police-officers — are 
always, simply from the possession of power, 
more liable to be demoralised, that is, to 
subordinate public interests to their personal 
aims, than those who have not the power to 
do so. Indeed, it could not be otherwise. 

The state conception of life could be 
justified only so long as all men voluntarily 
sacrificed their personal interests to the public 
welfare. But so soon as there were individuals 
who would not voluntarily sacrifice their own 
interests, and authority, that is, violence, was 
needed to restrain them, then the disintegrat- 
ing principle of the coercion of one set of 
people by another set, entered into the social 
conception of the organisation based on it. 

For the authority of one set of men over 
another to attain its object of restraining 
those who override public interests for their 
personal ends, power ought only to be put 
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into the hands of the impeccable, asTt' 
supposed to be among the Chinese, and as 
was supposed to be in the Middle Ages, an 
is even now supposed to be by those wh 
believe in the consecration by anointini 
Only under those conditions could the socB 
organisation be justified. 

But since this is not the case, and, on til 
contrary, men in power are always far froi 
being saints, through the very fact of the 
possession of power, the social org;anisatia 
based on power has no justification. 

Even if there was once a time when, owiiu 
to the low standard of morals, and th( 
disposition of men to violence, the existena 
of an authority to restrain such violence wai 
an advantage, because the violence of goverit 
ment was less than the violence of individual^ 
one cannot but see that this advantage coula 
not be lasting. As the disposition of indivi- 
duals to violence diminished, and as the 
habits of the people became more civilised, 
and as power grew more demoralised through 
lack of restraint, this advantage disappeared. ' 

The whole history of the last two thousand 
years is nothing but the history of this gradual 
change of relation between the moral develop- 
ment of the masses on the one hand, and the 
demoralisation of governments on the other. 

This, put simply, is how it has come to 
pass. 

Men lived in families, tribes, and races, at 
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feud with one another, plundering, outrag- 
ing, and killing one another. These violent 
hostilities were carried on on a large and on 
a small scale : man against man, family 
against family, tribe against tribe, race against 
race, and people against people. The larger 
and stronger groups conquered and absorbed 
the weaker, and the larger and stronger they 
became, the more internal feuds disappeared 
and the more the continuity of the group 
seemed assured. 

The members of a family or tribe, united 
into one community, are less hostile among 
themselves, and families and tribes do nof 
die like one man, but have a continuity of 
existence. Between the members of one 
state, subject to a single authority, the strife 
between individuals seems still less and the 
life of the state seems even more secure. 

Their association into larger and larger 
groups was not the result of the conscious 
recognition of the benefits of such associa- 
tions, as it is said to be in the story of the 
Varyagi. It was produced on one hand by 
the natural growth of population, and on the 
other by struggle and conquest. 

After conquest, the power of the emperor 
puts an end to internal dissensions, and so 
the state conception of life justifies itself. 
But this justification is never more than 
temporary. Internal dissensions disappear 
only in proportion to the degree of oppres- 
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sion exerted by the authority over the <&■ I 
sentient individuals. The violence of in- 
ternal feud crushed by authority reappean 
in authority itself, which falls into the hands 
of men who, like the rest, are frequently or 
always ready to sacrifice the public welfare 
to their personal interest, with the difference 
that their subjects cannot resist them, and 
thus they are exposed to all the demoralising 
influence of authority. And thus the evil 
of violence, when it passes into the hands of 
authority, is always growing and growing, 
and in time becomes greater than the evil it 
is supposed to suppress, while, at the same 
time, the tendency to violence in the members 
of the society becomes weaker and weaker, 
so that the violence of authority is less and 
less needed. 

Government authority, even if it docs 
suppress private violence, always introduces 
into the life of men fresh forms of violence, 
which tend to become greater and greater in 
proportion to the duration and strength of 
the government. 

So that though the violence of power is 
less noticeable in government than when it is 
employed by members of society against one 
another, because it finds expression in sub- 
mission and not in strife, it nevertheless 
exists and often to a greater degree than in 
former days. 

And it could not be otherwise, since, apart 
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from the demoralising influence of power, 
the policy or even the unconscious ten- 
dency of those in power will always be to 
reduce their subjects to the extreme of 
weakness, for the weaker the oppressed, 
the less effort need be made to keep him 
in subjection. 

And therefore the oppression of the 
oppressed always goes on growing up to the 
furthest limit beyond which it cannot go with- 
out killing the goose with the golden eggs. 
And if tlie goose lays no more eggs, like the 
American Indians, negroes and Fijians, then 
it is killed in spite of the sincere protests of 
philanthropists. 

The most convincing example of this is to 
be found in the condition of the working 
classes of our epoch, who are in reality no 
better than the slaves of ancient times 
subdued by conquest. 

In spite of the pretended efforts of the 
higher classes to ameliorate the position of 
the workers, all the working classes of the 
present day are kept down by the inflexible 
iron law by which they only gel just what is 
barely necessary, so that they are forced to 
work without ceasing while still retaining 
strength enough tolabourfor their employers, 
who are really those who have conquered and 
enslaved them. 

So it has always been. In ratio to the 
duration and increasing strength of authority 
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its advantages for its subjects disappear and 
its disadvantages increase. 

And tliishas been so, independently of the 
forms of government under which nations 
have lived. The only difference is that 
under a despotic form of government the 
authority is concentrated in a small number 
of oppressors and violence takes a cruder 
form ; under constitutional monarchies and 
republics, as in France and America, authority 
is divided among a great number of oppressors 
and the forms assumed by violence are less 
crude, but its effect of making the disadvan- 
tages of authority greater than its advantages 
and of enfeebling the oppressed to the 
furthest extreme to which they can be 
reduced with advantage to the oppressors, 
remains always the same. 

Such has been, and still is, the condition of 
all the oppressed, but hitherto they have not 
recognised the fact. In the majority of 
instances they have believed in all simplicity 
that governments exist for their benefit, that 
they would be lost without a government ; 
that the very idea of living without a govern- 
ment is a blasphemy which one hardly dare 
put into words ; that this is the — for some 
reason terrible— Kloctrine of anarchism, with 
which a mental picture of all kinds of horrors 
is associated. 

People have believed as though it were 
something fully proved, and so needing no 
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proof, that since all nations have hitherto 
developed in the form of states, that form 
of organisation is an indispensable condition 
of the development of humanity. 

And in that way it has lasted for hundreds 
and thousands of years, and governments — 
those who happened to be in power — have 
tried it, and are now trying more zealously 
than ever to keep their subjects in this error. 

So it was under the Roman emperors and 
so it is now. In spite of the fact that the 
sense of the uselessness and even injurious 
effects of state violence is more and more 
penetratinfj into men's consciousness, things 
might have gone on in the same way for ever 
if governments were not under the necessity 
of constantly increasing their armies in order 
to maintain their power. 

It is generally supposed that governments 
strengthen their forces only to defend the 
state from other states, in oblivion of the fact 
that armies are necessary, before all things, for 
the defence of governments from their own 
oppressed and enslaved subjects. 

That has always been necessary, and has 
become more and more necessary with the 
increased diffusion of education among the 
masses, with the improved communication 
between people of the same and of different 
nationalities. It has become particularly in- 
dispensable now in the face of communism, 
socialism, anarchism, and the labour move- 
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ment generally. Governments feel that it is 
so, and strengthen the force of their disciplined 
armies." 

In the German Reichstag not long ago, in 
reply to a question why funds were needed 
for raising the salaries of the under-ofEcers, 
the German Chancellor openly declared that 
trustworthy under-officers were necessary to 
contend against socialism, Caprivl only said 
aloud what every statesman knows and assidu- 
ously conceals from the people. The reason 
to which he gave expression is essentially the 
same as that which made the French kings 
and the Popes engage Swiss and Scotch 
guards, and makes the Russian authorities of to- 
day so carefully distribute the recruits, so that 
the regiments from the frontiers are stationed 
in central districts, and the regiments from 
the centre are stationed on the frontiers. 
The meaning of Caprivi's speech, put into plain 
language, is that funds are needed, not to 

* The fact that in America the abuses ofauthoriCy exist in 
spite of the small number of their troops, not only fails to 
disprove this position, but positively con hnns it. In America 
there are fewer soldiers than in other stales. That is why 
there is nowhere else so little oppression of the working 
classes, and no country where the end of the abuses of 
government and of government itself seems so near. Of 
late as the combinations of labourers gain in strength, one 
hears more and more frequently the cry raised for the in- 
crease of the army, though the United Stales are not 
threatened with any attack from without. The upper classes 
know that an army of ^0,000 will soon be insufficient, and no 
longer relying on Pinkerton's men, they feel that ihe security 
of their position depends on the increased strength of the 
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resist foreign foes, but to buy nnder-officers 
to be ready to act against the enslaved toiling 
masses. 

Caprivi incautiously gave utterance to what 
every one knows perfectly well, or at least 
feels vaguely if he does not recognise it, that 
iS| that the existing order of life is as it is, 
not, as would be natural and right, because 
the people wish it to be so, but because 
it is so maintained by state violence, by 
the army with its bought under-officers and 
generals. 

If the labourer has no land, if he cannot use 
the natural right of every man to derive sub- 
sistence for himself and his family out of the 
land, that is not because the people wish it 
to be so, but because a certain set of men, the 
landowners, have appropriated the right of 
giving or refusing admittance to the land to 
the labourers. And this abnormal order of 
things is maintained by the army. If the 
immense wealth produced by the labour of 
the working classes is not regarded as the 
property of all, but as the property of a few 
exceptional persons; if labour is taxed by 
authority and the taxes spent by a few on * 
what they think fit ; if strikes on the part of 
labourers are repressed, while on the part 
of capitalists they are encouraged ; if certain 
persons appropriate the right of choosing the 
form of the education, religious and secular, 
of children, and certain persons monopolise 
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the right of making the laws, all must obey, 
and so dispose of the lives and properties of 
other people — all this is not done because 
the people wish it and because it is what is 
natural and right, but because the govern- 
ment and ruling classes wish this to be so for 
their own benefit, and insist on its being so 
even by physical violence. 

Every one, if he does not recognise this 
now, will know that it is so at the first 
attempt at insubordination or at a revolution 
of the existing order. 

Armies, then, are needed by governments 
and by the ruling classes, above all, to support 
the present order, which, far from being the 
result of the people's needs, is often in direct 
antagonism to them, and is only beneficial to 
the government and ruling classes. 

To keep their subjects in oppression and 
to be able to enjoy the fruits of their labour 
the government must have armed forces. 

But there is not only one government. 
There are other governments, exploiting 
their subjects by violence in the same way, 
and always ready to pounce down on any 
other government and carry off the fruits of 
the toil of its enslaved subjects. And so 
every government needs an army also to 
protect its booty from its neighbour brigands. 
Every government is thus involuntarily 
reduced to the necessity of emulating one 
another in the increase of their armies. This 
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increase is contagious, as Montesquieu pointed 
out one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Every increase in the army of one state, 
with the aim of self-defence against its 
subjects, becomes a source of danger for 
neighbouring states and calls for a similar 
increase in their armies. 

The armed forces have reached their 
present number of millions, not only through 
the menace of danger from neighbouring 
states, but principally through the necessity 
of subduing every effort at revolt on the 
part of the subjects. 

Both causes, mutually dependent, contribute 
to the same result at once ; troops are required 
against internal forces and also to keep up a 
position with other states. One is the result 
of the other. The despotism of a government 
always increases with the strength of the 
army and its external successes, and the 
aggressiveness of a government increases with 
its internal despotism. 

The rivalry of the European states in 
constantly increasing their forces has reduced 
them to the necessity of having recourse to 
universal military service, since by that 
means the greatest possible number of 
soldiers is obtained at the least possible 
expense. Germany first hit on this device. 
And directly one state adopted it the others 
were obliged to do the same. And by this 
means all citizens are under arms to support 
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the iniquities practised upon them ; sB } 
citizens have become their own oppressors. 

Universal military service was an iaevit- 
able logical necessity, to which we wen 
bound to come. But it is aJso the last 
expression of the inconsistency inherent in 
the social conception of life, when violence is 
needed to maintain it. This inconsisteocy 
has become obvious in universal miUtaiy 
service. In fact, the whole significance (rf 
the social conception of life consists in maDS 
recognition of the barbarity of strife between 
individuals, and the transi tori n ess of persond 
life itself, and the transferrence of the aim of 
life to groups of persons. But with universal 
military service it comes to pass that men, 
after making tvery sacrifice to get rid of the 
cruelty of strife and the insecurity of exist- 
ence, are called upon to face all the perils 
they had meant to avoid. And in addition 
to this the state, for whose sake individuals 
renounced their personal advantages, is ex- 
posed again to the same risks of insecurit)- 
and lack of permanence as the individual him- 
self was in previous times. 

Governments were to give men freedom 
from the cruelty of personal strife and 
security in the permanence of the state-order 
of existence. But instead of doing that, they 
expose the individual to the same necessity 
of strife, substituting strife with individuals 
of other states for strife with neighbours. 
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And the danger of destruction for the indi- 
vidual, and the state loo, they leave just as 
It was. 

Universal military service may be com- 
pared to the efforts of a man to prop up his 
falling house, who so surrounds it and fills it 
with props, and buttresses, and planks, and 
scaffolding, that he manages to keep the 
house standing only by making it impossible 
to live in it. 

In the same way universal military service 
destroys all the benefits of the social order 
of life which it is employed to maintain. 

The advantages of social organisation are 
security of property and labour and asso- 
ciated action for the improvement of exist- 
ence — universal military service destroys all 
this. 

The taxes raised from the people for war 
preparations absorb the greater part of the 
produce of labour which the army ought to 
defend. 

The withdrawing of all men from the 
ordinary course of life destroys the possibility 
of labour itself. The danger of war, ever 
ready to break out, renders all reforms of 
social life vain and fruitless. 

In former days, if a man were told that if 
he did not acknowledge the authority of the 
state, he would be exposed to attack from 
enemies, domestic and foreign, that he would 
have to resist them alone, and would be 
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liable to be killed, and that therefore it « 
be to his advantage to put up with some hart- I 
ships to secure himself from these caiamitJet, 
he might well believe it. seeing thai the 
sacrifices he made to the state were onlf 
partial and gave him the hope of a tranqiJ 
existence in a permanent state. But now, 
when the sacrifices have been increased ten- 
fold and the promised advantages are <iis- 
appearing, it would be a natural reflectioa 
that submission to authority is absolutdf 
uselsss. 

But the fatal significance of univets^ 
military service, as the manifestation of the 
contradiction inherent in the social conceptioo 
of life, is not only apparent in that The 
greatest manifestation of this contradiction 
consists in the fact that every citizen in beii^ 
made a soldier becomes a prop of the govern- 
ment organisation, and shares the responsibi- 
lity of everything the government does, even 
though he may not admit its legitimacy. 

Governments assert that armies are needed 
above all for external defence, but that is not 
true. They are needed principally against 
their subjects, and every man, under uni- 
versal military service, becomes an accom- 
plice in all the acts of violence of the govern- 
ment against the citizens without any choice 
of his own. 

To convince oneself of this, one need 
only remember what things are done in every 
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State, in the name of order and the public 
welfare, of which the execution always falls 
to the army. All civil outbreaks for dynastic 
or other party reasons, all the executions that 
follow on such disturbances, all repression of 
insurrections, and military intervention to 
break up meetings and to suppress strikes, 
all forced extortion of taxes, all the iniquitous 
distributions of land, all the restrictions on 
labour — are either carried out directly by the 
military or by the police with the army at 
their back. Any one who serves his time in 
the army shares the responsibility of all these 
things, about which he is, in some cases, 
dubious, while very often they are directly 
opposed to his conscience. People are un- 
willing to be turned out of the land they have 
cultivated for generations, or they are un- 
willing to disperse when the government 
authority orders them, or they are unwilling 
to pay the taxes required of them, or to 
recognise laws as binding on them when they 
have had no hand in making them, or to be 
deprived of their nationality — and I, in the 
fulfilment of my military duty, must go and 
shoot them for it. How can I help asking 
myself, when I take part in such punishments, 
whether they are just, and whether I ought 
to assist in carrying them out ? 

Universal service is the extreme limit of 
violence necessary for the support of the 
whole state-organisation, and it is the 
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extreme limit to which submission on the 
part of the subjects can go. It is the key- 
stone of the whole edifice, and its fall will 
bring it ail down. 

The time has come when the ever-growing 
abuse of power by governments and their 
struggles with one another has led to their 
demanding such material, and even moral, 
sacrifices from their subjects that every one 
is forced to reflect and ask himself, " Can I 
make these sacrifices ? And for the sake of 
what am I making them ? I am expected 
for the sake of the state to make these 
sacrifices, to renounce everything that can 
be precious to man — peace, family, security, 
and human dignity. What is this state, for 
whose sake such terrible sacrifices have to be 
made ? And why is it so indispensably neces- 
sary ? "The state." they tell us, "is indis- 
pensably needed, in the first place, because 
without it we should not be protected against 
the attacks of evil-disposed persons ; and. 
secondly, except for the state we should be 
savages and should have neither religion, 
culture, education, nor commerce, nor means 
of communication, nor other social institu- 
tions ; and, thirdly, without the state to defend 
us we should be liable to be conquered and 
enslaved by neighbouring peoples." 

" Except for the state," they say, " we 
should be exposed to the attacks of evil- 
disposed persons in our own country." 
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But who are these evil-disposed persons in 
our midst from whose attacks we are pre- 
served by the state and its army ? Even if, 
three or four centuries ago, when men prided 
themselves on their warlike prowess, when 
killing men was considered an heroic achieve- 
ment, there were such persons ; we know very 
well that there are no such persons now, that 
we do not nowadays carry or use firearms, 
but every one professes humane principles 
and feels sympathy for his fellows, and wants 
nothing more than we all do — that is, to be 
left in peace to enjoy his existence undis- 
turbed. So that nowadays there are no 
special malefactors from whom the state 
could defend us. If by these evil-disposed 
persons is meant the men who are punished 
as criminals, we know very well that they 
are not a different kind of being like wild 
beasts among sheep, but are men just like 
ourselves, and no more naturally inclined to 
crimes than those against whom they commit 
them. We know now that threats and pun- 
ishments cannot diminish their number ; that 
that can only be done by change of environ- 
ment and moral influence. So that the jus- 
tification of state violence on the ground of 
the protection it gives us from evil-disposed 
persons, even if it had some foundation three 
or four centuries ago, has none whatever now. 
At present one would rather say, on the 
contrary, that the action of the state with its 
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cruel methods of punishment, behind the 
general moral standard of the age, such as 
prisons, galleys, gibbets, and guillotines, tends 
rather to brutalise the people than to civilise 
them, and consequently rather to increase 
than diminish the number of malefactors. 

" Except for the state," they tell us, " we 
should not have any religion, education, 
culture, means of communication, and so on. 
Without the state men would not have been 
able to form the social institutions needed for 
doing anything." This argument, too, was 
well-founded only some centuries ago. 

If there was a time when people were so dis- 
united, when they had so little means of com- 
munication and interchange of ideas, that they 
could not co-operate and agree together in 
any common action in commerce, economics 
or education, without the state as a centre, 
this want of common action exists no longer. 
The great extension of means of communica- 
tion and interchange of ideas has made men 
completely able to dispense with state aid in 
forming societies, associations, corporations 
and congresses for scientific, economic, and 
political objects. Indeed, government is 
more often an obstacle than an assistance in 
attaining these aims. 

From the end of last century there has 
hardly been a single progressive movement 
of humanity which has not been retarded by 
the government. So it has been with aboli- 
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tion of corporal punishment, of trial by 
torture and of slavery, as well as with the 
establishment of the liberty of the press and 
the right of public meeting. In our day 
governments not only fail to encourage, but 
directly hinder every movement by which 
people try to work out new forms of life for 
themselves. Every attempt at the solution 
of the problems of labour, land, politics and 
religion meets with direct opposition on the 
part of government. 

" Without governments nations would be 
enslaved by their neighbours," It is scarcely 
necessary to refute this last argument. It 
carries its refutation on the face of it. The 
government, they tell us, with its army is 
necessary to defend us from neighbouring 
states who might enslave us. But we know 
this is what all governments say of one another, 
and yet we know that all the European 
nations profess the same principles of liberty 
and fraternity, and therefore stand in no need 
of protection against one another. And if 
defence against barbarous nations is meant, 
one-thousandth part of the troops now under 
arms would be amply sufficient for that 
purpose. We see that it is really the very 
opposite of what we have been told. The 
power of the state, far from being a security 
against the attacks of our neighbours, exposes 
us, on the contrary, to much greater danger of 
such attacks. So that everv man who is led, 
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through his compulsory service in the army, 
lo reflect on the value of the state, for whose 
sake he is expected to be ready to sacrifice 
his peace, security and Hfe, cannot fail to 
perceive that there is no kind of justification 
in modern times for such a sacrifice. 

And it is not only from the theoretical 
standpoint that every man must see that the 
sacrifices demanded by the state have no 
justification. Even looking at it practically, 
weighing, that is to say, all the burdens laid 
on him by the state, no man can fail to see 
that for him personally to comply with slate 
demands and serve in the army, would, in the 
majority of cases, be more disadvantageous 
than to refuse to do so. 

If the majority of men choose to submit 
rather than to refuse, it is not the result of 
sober balancing of advantages and disadvan- 
tages, but because they are induced by a 
kind of hypnotising process practised upon 
them. In submitting they simply yield to 
the suggestions given them as orders, without 
thought or effort of will. To resist would 
need independent thought and effort, of which 
every man is not capable. Even apart from 
the moral significance of compliance or non- 
compliance, considering material advantage 
only, non-compliance will be more advanta- 
geous in general. 

Whoever 1 may be, whether I belong to 
the well-to-do class of the oppressors, or the 
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working class of the oppressed, in either case 
the disadvantages of non-compliance are less 
and its advantages greater than those of 
comphance. If I belong to the minority of 
oppressors, the disadvantages of non-com- 
pHance will consist in my being brought to 
judgment for refusing to perform my duties 
to the state, and if I am lucky, being 
acquitted, or as is done in the case of the 
Menonites in Russia, being set to work out 
my mihtary service at some civil occupation 
for the state ; while, if I am unlucky, I may 
be condemned to exile or imprisonment for 
two or three years (I judge by the cases that 
have occurred in Russia), possibly to even 
longer imprisonment, or possibly to death, 
though the probability of that latter is very 
remote. 

So much for the disadvantages of non- 
compliance. The disadvantages of compliance 
will be as follows : if I am lucky, I shall not 
be sent to murder my fellow-creatures, and 
shall not be exposed to great danger of being 
maimed and killed, but shall only be enrolled 
into military slavery. I shall be dressed up 
like a clown, I shall be at the beck and call of 
every man of a higher grade than my own 
from corporal to field-marshal, shall be put 
through any bodily contortions at their plea- 
sure, and after being kept from one to five 
years, I shall have for ten years afterwards to 
be in readiness to undertake all of it again 
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at any minute. If I am unlucky, I may, in ■ 
addition, be sent to war, where I shall be I 
forced to kill men of foreig^n nations who I 
have done me no harm, where I may be I 
maimed or killed, or sent to certain destnic- I 
tion as in the case of the garrison of Sevastopol, I 
and other cases in every war; or, what would I 
be most terrible of all, I may be sent against I 
my own compatriots and have to kill my own I 
brothers for some dynastic or other state J 
interests which have absolutely nothing to do I 
with me. So much for the comparative dis- J 
advantages. I 

The comparative advantages of compliance I 
and non-compliance are as follows : ■ 

For the man who submits the advantages 1 
will be that, after exposing himself to all the I 
humiliation and performing all the barbarities I 
required of him, he may, if he escapes being I 
killed, get a decoration of red or gold tinsel ] 
to stick on his clown's dress ; he niay, if he I 
is very lucky, be put in command of hundreds 1 
of thousands of others as brutalised as him- 
self ; be called a field-marshal and get a lot of 
money. 

The advantages of the man who refuses to 
obey will consist in preserving his dignity as 
a man, gaining the approbation of good men. 
and above all knowing that he is doing the 
work of God, and so undoubtedly doing good 
to his fellow-men. 

So much for the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of both lines of conduct for a man of 
the wealthy classes, an oppressor. For a 
man of the poor working class the advantages 
and disadvantages will be the same, but with 
a great increase of disadvantages. The dis- 
advantages for the poor man who submits 
will be aggravated by the fact that he will by 
taking part in it, and as it were assenting to 
it, strengthen the state of subjection in which 
he is held himself. 

But no considerations as to how far the 
state is useful or beneficial to the men who 
help to support it by serving in the army, 
nor of the advantages or disadvantages for 
the individual of compliance or non-compliance 
with state-demands, will decide the question of 
the continued existence or the abolition of 
government. This question will be finally 
decided beyond appeal by the religious con- 
sciousness or conscience of every man who 
is forced, whether he will or no, through 
universal conscription, to face the question 
whether the state is to continue to exist or 
not 
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lie. EMh'cc.nuii.Ji.e four plji«. Th. li«,"uS 
wld u Two Cui™. Ml p« p»ft. by S»b«ripii«, 



r^/w Kilt mhs hi atuij 50 '"/'" « Jafoftt fafn; (Un^fyfl 



THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE Bjornsqi^; 

UNIFORM EDIT/OS. 
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MR. h'iluam heinemann's list. 



Zbe Great je&ucatovs. 

A Strits of Volumes by Eminent Writers, f resenting in thiir 
entirely "A Biographical History of Education,'' 

Tki Tima.—"K Series ofMonrigraphioa 'Thi Creii Eilucitun' thauld 
firov¥ of jCTvice to all vrha canccm LhvoiKiTct with Ihc hulory^ theory, jmd 
practice oreducaUHL" 

TJuSflalkir.~-"Thitt 'a iv<om<«nz found about Ihc title of Mr. Hclu- 
miDD'f new leriea, ' The Gre;>t Edueaian.- It should help lo alliyihe hunger 
■nd thlnt for knoTricdge and culture of lh= vul multitude of young men ind 



•ubjecl 



nliroTD 



ARISTOTLE, and thn Ancient Educational Ideala. B7 



LOYOLA, and the Educational S/Btem of the Jet 

ReT. Thomas Huci.bs S.J. 

S,a«rda) Rrvirm.-- Full of valuable information 

maiier »«ild learn bow the education of the yonxE cin l>c carrie. 



ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. B7 

ProfesiorAsonKwF. WES^^Ph.D. 

n by Self-Activity. Gyll.CoL-B- 

ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Uni- 

TenltiH. &i Jules Guaim. CasiPArKi, I'rsrc.iot lo the FaLulryof 
Tonlouu. 



ROUSSEAU : and, Educatidn > 



ording t 



Er 



HORACE MANN, and Public Education in the United 

States. By Nicholas Mvbhav Butlbh, Ph.D. 
BELL and LANCASTER, and Public Elementary Edu- 
catloR ID Englaad. Br J. C. FlTcii, LL.D,. Her Mijs^ir'i Inspector 



Vnlun 



■n Herbart. a 



n Bdnc 



8 MR. WILUAM HEINEMANITS LIST. 

THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

TEANSLATED BY 

CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A., F.R.L.S. 

(HANS BBBITMANN). 



The Libranr Editkm, m cnmm Ivo^ doth, at w. per vohmM. Badi Tnlut ef 
this edition U eold lepanitely. The Ce^t Editiim, Vobk I.-VIII. m 
i^wdal binding, boxed, price £9 sor. the wt. The I^aiK* ftpcr EdiiioM, 
hmited to too Nntabered'GHP>M*> priee 15c per vnlwe a«Cp wiB «aij be 
wpplied to subecriben for the Complete Worib 

The fottowiag Volmnes fominf 

HEINE'S PROSE WORKS, 

Are now reedf . 

I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCIINABELEWOPSKI, 
THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKE- 
SPE ARE'S MAIDENS AND WOMEN, 

II., III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1828. In Two 

Volumes. 

IV. THE SALON. Letters on Art, Music, Popular Life 

and Politics 
v., VI. GERMANY. In Two Volumes. 

VII., VIII. FRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from ParU 1832 

and Lutetia In Two Vols. 

TVmt/i.— *' We can recommend no better meiium for makids acquaintance 
at first hand with ' the German Aristophanes ' than the worka or Heinricfa 
Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey L'rland. Mr. LeUnd managea pretty 
aucccssfully to preserve the easy grace of the originaL" 

SntnrJay iPrvfVtt'.— " VeriSv Heinrich Heine and not Jean Paul is der 
Binzige amon(; Germans : ana great is the venture of translating him which 
Mr. Leiand han so boldly undertaken, and in which he has for the most part 
quitted himself so well.** 

Paii Maii GatrtU.—** \i U a brilliant performance, both for the quality of 

the translation of each page anil the su!»t.iined effort of rendering so many of 

them. There is really hardly ;iny need to learn German now to appreciate 

\ Heine's prose. EnghsK literature of this country does not contain much prose 

more stnkini;, more ente«-t.iininx. and more thought provoking than these now 
l^aced before Englis'i readers. ' 

Daiiy Teitgrapk — " Mr. Lcland has d( ne hit translation in able and scho- 
larly fd^khion." 

In p e/a»ati<m. 

THE POETIC WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE, 

The fir>t of which, forming Vol. IX. of the Works, will be 

THE BOOK OF SONGS. 

Foilinved by 

NEW POEMS. 

ATTA TROLL, GERMANY and ROMANCERO. 

LAST POEMS. 

%* Liirii Paper Editwn, UmlUi U too yumbtrwd C0/k», 15*. AwA, mti. 

Protptctui 0n ap/iicatwm. 



MR. WILLIAM HEINEXANNS LIST. 



MR. PUNCH-a POCKET IBSEN. A Co]leclioii of mm 

cT the MuTer^s b«r knawn DniQ4«, condensed. revued» Aod JieWr re- 

' nf ihe EuncK Sludcnl. Bf V. Am&tct, AkW 

:« Populi," &c Wiih I ItusmtioaE, RpniducEt 



uranEedfo 
of ■• ft« \ 



GIRLS AND WOMEN, lly E. Chester. Polt Sro, doii. 



QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. Essayj. By Eomond 
•.* A LimiUd Edilin an Larp Paftr. m. ntl. 



*,* A Limilld EtIilicH M Lar/l I 

THE ROSE : A Treatise on the Call 






w^^' I'^^l 



THE GARDEN'S STORY; or, Pleasures and Trials of ui 
Anulnir Gardener. Bj G. H. l;i.l*/kNOt!iL Wiihai, Intfoduetion L..I- 
Re.. C WoLLEV Duo. ismo, cl»ih. with lUuiUU.oiu, „, "" ■"*"" 

THE GENTLE ART OP MAKING ENEMIES. A, 



I 





MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN'S LIST. 



IDLE MUSINGS: Essays in Social Mosaic. By E. CoNnBn 
Ceav, Auiborof "Wise Wocdiud Lovise Dctdi," gic &c CnttDSia, 
dolh, ti. 

STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest 

KiNAN, 1,.I= of llic Krcnch Au-idcmy. lu One Volume, t.o, 71. 6d. 

Ihe I,ondon 



ARABIC AUTHORS: A Mnn 

LileTiliirt. By F. F. Aubuthkot. M 
"PttiiMFort™iB,-&c. BvQ, cluth. 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. B* 

R.cii«RU T. Elv. Ph.D.. Ai..oci^i. in Foliucal Ecoootoy, Jgtuu Hopluni 
Udi.e™Liy. C«)-n B™. ilo.h , ji. 

Piofcssot R. L. 

THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS. 

SeiiDdiH lead by Hii Impciut Miieily Ihe Emperor a! Germiiiy. whils 

Dr. KicHTEi, Army Chaplain, and TmnljLed fiom the Cermui t>y John 
K. UduuiTH. 4U, cUxh, II. till 

THE HOURS OP RAPHAEL. IN OUTLINE. 

IjJ'MAKyK! WituAuI^ Folio.clttnr/rM. nc*°"°"'"'" *■>""" ■ 

THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 1890. 
By F. W, Fadiai, D.D„ F.R.S., ArdnleacnnanilCaiiDDof Wcunimatcc, 
fte. fcu 4lu. elBih, ai. fct 



THE LITTLE MANX NATION. {T-cclures deUvmil >t 
Lhe Roval InitiluliDD. tSvt.) Br Hall Caine. Ainhcir of " The Bond- 
nan," " The Sopegoai." ftc CrD"ii a™, doth, 31. 6rf.; paper, ai. 6aL 

NOTES FOR THE NILE.__ ToECthcr wiih a. Metrical 






MHymniofAndeniEc-pia 
■ootiniliewoild). ByHAiD 



us. niLLrAlt HEINEUANN-S LIST. 



fiction. 



APPASSIOKATA ; A Mnsidan'i Story. By Elsa D'Emuf 



J FeA-NCBS Macnab. Crown Svo, doth. 6$. 

: GBAsn, Author of •'The HcsnA 
Cmm Sio. clah, At. ' 

THE TOWER OF TADDEO. 
liiUe WoDtJen Shot!." &c. New 

CHILDREN OP THE GHETTO. B» I ZAVctnu. 
'■■■'— it ".Tht Old Xlaiiii' Oub.- Sc Ne* Edition, iviik GbBT, 






THE NAULAHKA. 



A Fututic 



AVENGED ON SOCIETY. 

"The EasiUhncm ot Ihe Rue C; 

YinJ.- Crown Svo. Cluih, ti. 
THE O'CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH B. Mn. 

HtiNCEWOKD, AulhMof'MolIyr.i»n,-&t Cra»„J«.' ci*rt.fa. 
PASSION THE PLAYTHING. A Novel. By R. MDUif 



THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Edmund GoKt 

THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAME3 B» T«ii*. 

Aiiihu. of " Uo^l. Piper of Pipe.-. H.ll," fte. C.owa Sv^Wt jIT 
INCONSEQUENT LIVES. A VillaM Chronicle Bv I tl 

P«A««, Aolhor of •■ ii,lh« FcBlruih,- &c. Crown Bvo,'tIay;J^ 

A QUESTION OP TASTE. B» MAASTtN KUAkmn. 

Aulior of "An Old M^d'. Love." &c Crowu B-o, tl„h. j,^*"™"'- 

COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE 

EomsT UucHANAH, Auihor of " The Mumcnf ■■----■ - 

Terror," &c. Ciowo Svo,cloih, 51. 
VANITAS. By Vbrnon I 

Crown Bvo, tloih, si. 
THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. A Music*! Stor* 

Kat. EliwbethCi-akke. C.ii.n Bvo. cImIi, j.. ^* 



" TJw C^K 
, Author of "Haunllnat"" & 
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Dcinemanu's Siitertiatioiml Xtbrarff. 

Em TED >v EDMUND GOSSIL 

lemiBn. Hdcd by Mr. Ednuad G«k, ii pubLiifaiiu tmiiJiiLlani Ig the gnu 

Eatminl of all loven at liuntUTE." 

Eae* Vuliimi tat an lulnaialut ifKiallf nirilUi h '^ EJilrr. 

IN GOD'S WAY. From the Norwestan of BjOrnsijerMb 

PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of Guv DB Mau- 



WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. F.om the 

FANTASY. From Ihc Iialian of Matelde Sekao. 

FROTH. From Ihe Spanish of Don ARMANDO PALACIO- 

FOOTSTEPS OF PATE. Fr.)[n the Dutch of I-OUIS 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. Fiom the Spinish of Juan Valkra. 
THE COMMODORE'S DAUGHTERS. From ihe Nor- 

W.gUl» Df JOKAS L.E. 

THE HRRITAGE OF THE KURTS. F.om the NurwcMan 

LOU. FrciD the German of Baron Alexanditr von Roberts. 
DONALUZ. FromtheSianiahofjDAN Valeka. 
TH & J EW. From the Polish of Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski. 
UNDER THE YOKE. From Ihe BulBaikn of Iva.s Vazoff. 
FAREWELL LOVE. From the lialiiin of Matilbb Seh'O. 

A COMMON STORY. From the Ruisi«n of Goscmaroff. 
ABSALOM'S HAIR. From the Norite£iui of BjOBnsterhk 



i6 MR, WILUAM HSiNBMANN'S LIST. 



popular 30. eb. TIcvels. 

CAPTN DAVY'S HONEYMOON, The Blind Mother. 
and The Lut Coafeanoa. Bjr Hall Caihb, Antfaor of *' TIm Bondmaaa,* 
" The Scapegoat." &G. SUtli Thousaad. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. Bjr Hall Caixi, Anthor of «'Thft 
Boadmaa/' ftc. Nineteeath Tboiuaad. 

THE BONDMAN. A New Sapu By Hail CAlif& 
Twcnty-iliifd Thomaad. 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. Bj Thomas Hakdy^ Avthor 

of « Ten of the D-UrbcmDet,- Ac. 



A LITTLE MINX. By Ada CAMBmiDOi* Aathor of "A 

Mariccdlfaa,''Ac. 

A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes in his Life. Bf Ada 
Cambkidgb, Author of **Two Yoan* Tlaa,* "A Men Chance," ftc 

THE THREE MISS KINGS. By Ada Cammidgb, Aathor 

of "A Marked Mao." 

NOT ALL IN VAIN. By ADA Cambbidgb, Antlmr of '* A 

Marked Man," •' The Three Mhi Kiagi,- ftc. 

A KNIGHT OP THE WHITE FEATHER. Dy Tasma, 

Author of *'The Penance of Portia James," "Uncle Piper of Piper'a 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER'S HILL. By Tasma. New 

Popubr Ediuon. 

THE COPPERHEAD. By Harold Frederic, Anllmr of 

"The Return of the O Mahony," &c. l/f iAr Press. 

THE RETURN OF THE O* MAHONY. By Harold 

Frkdbric, Author of " In the Valley," &c With Illustrations. 

IN THE VALLEY. By Harold Frederic Author of 

" The Uwton Girl," *< Seth's Brother's Wife," &c With Illustrations. 

PRETTY MISS SMITH. By Florence Warden, Autbor 

of " The Hou>e on the Marsh," " A Witch of the Hills/' &c. 
THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. Being the 

Private Papers of M^ Stephen Dart, late Minister at Lvnnbridj^, in the 
County of Lincoln. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of No Saint,** &c 

NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. Huncbrford, Aathor 

of " Molly Bawn," &c. 

MAMMON. A Novel By Mrs. Alexander, Author of *' Tlie 

Wooing O t," &c. 

DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannah Lynch, Author of 

*' l*he Prince of the GUdes," &c 

A ROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. By Bertram 

MiTFOKD, Author of ''Through the Zulu Country," ftc 

'TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE. A Tale of the Kafir War of 
1877. By Bertram Mitford. 



„,^ 
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popular 30. 6&. 'novels. 

S DAUQHrER, By J<S5IB FoTllEK' 

t Finl Violin," &<:. 

THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. Dy Elizabeth 

THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Mrs. Riodbll Author 

of •' Gtorge Cciih," '■ M;..»cl! D.cwclt." Sc 
ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By AutUE Rives, Author 

or ■' The Quitk or Ihe Dad." 

KITTY-S FATHER, Uv Frank BABRrrr, Author of 
"The AiJmLnble Lady Biddy Finc/'&c 

DONALD MARCY. liy Euzabkth Stuabt Piieips, 

Ai.llKJr of ■' The Gj1« Aiar," Ac. 

PERCHANCE TO DRSAM. and other Sloriei. By iUt- 

oiErS. Bbikoe. 
WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. Comijii Slo:iei. Uy 



THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, and other Sketches 

Zola by* Edmund Uo«t 

WRECKAGE, and other Stories. By Hubert Crack.\h- 



MADEMOISELLE MISS, and other Stories. 


By lUxRY 


TRUE RICHES 

auction hyT. P OC 


«L 


Fra 


■ilpIS 


CoepiB. Willi an Inlra- 


LOS CERRITOS. 


A 


Ron 


»nce 


of Ihe Modern 
ho. of ■■ He.n.i. 


Suydim,- ind 



ly the Marq;iise Cl*ra Lania. 

populat SbilUiid Sool^s. 

MADAME VALERIE. By F. C. PHll-irs, Author of "As 

inaLoiiVi<.g-(Jl>'i."&:. 

THE MOMENT AFTER: A Tale oT the Uiueen. By 
CLUES; 

B,W,L 
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©caiiiatlc Xlteraturc. 

THE MASTER BUILDER. A PIrj in Thitr Acts. By 
Hehbik [ueh. Tran.Liicd rrnni the Norwegian by Edii'jhd Gdsu 
■nd WlLLIAH Akckcb. Small ^ro. wilh Portnil, ji. PupuJu Sdi&OB, 
paper, Id. AUo a Limiied Latec r;iiKr EdfLiaa, an. net. 

KEDDA GABLER: A Drsi 

Idkeh. Traiulated fnm Ihc Nor 

Lu^t P^pn Ediuoi, iM. mt ..-.-.-- 

BRAND. A Drama in Venc By Hkhrik IssEK. Translated 
fcon the Norwtran hy C. H. Herfobd. ClMh, jj. 

THB PRINCESSB MALEINE: A Drama in Fire Acts 
(Tointliicd by Ctraid H.Try}, Dud THE INTRUDER : ," " 
One Aci. Uy Maurice Maetebmncii. Wiih ui Introducli 
Caine, and a Portrait ot ibc Author. Snull tio, cloth, %a, 

THE FRUITS OP ENLIGHTENMENT: A CnmrHr in 
FmirAcH. By Count LYOf TotiTOT. TmntUilcd fmm lliiRuK-- -' 
E. J. DiLUJK. Wiih InliBduciion by A, W. Pineko. Small 4 

KING ERIK. A Tia^'cdy, ByEnucNn Gos'e. A Re-i»ue 
wllh a Ciiliol IntroducLioD by Mr. TliKODOBa Watti. Fop. Sve, 

THE DRAMA : ADDRESSES. Br Henkv Irving. Wiih 

Portrait by J. McM.Wliuilcr. Second Edliion. Fcap. Sib. ji. &/. 
SOME INTERESTING FALLACIES OP THE 

Modem Singe. An Aitdreu delivered 10 Ibc Phv(-ocn' Oiib al St. 
JAmo't Kail, on SuDiUy, 6th December, 1891. By HeHDEHT Qcehbohh 

THE PLAVS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. With IWro- 

duclorj- Notes by Malcolu C Saiahan. <6uii>, Papci Coven, u. fj.; 
01 CloLh, u. M each. 



... by Mali. 



^.X 



Acii. Wiih 

III. THE CABINET MINISTER: A Fntce in Fonr A««, 

IV. THE HOBBY HORSE : A Comedy in Three AcU. 
V. LADY BOUNTIFUL: A Play in Fonr Aeti. 

VI. THE MAGISTRATE; A Farce in Three Act*. 
VII. DANDY DICK : A Kirce in Three Aci*. 
VIII. SWEET LAVENDER. A Diamn in Tliree AcU. 
IX. THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. A Farce in Three Aefc 
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poetcg. 

TENNYSON'S GRAVE, By St. Clair B\ddblkv. 8vo, 

LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, ijoo— 1800. 

Wilh Nolo by Rali'M H. Caike. Fop, Svo. mugh ">«", 3J. W- 
■.• l-MTgi Paftr Edilim, Umitrd m ,00 Ccfia. lar. id. mrt. 

IVY AND PASSION FLOWER: Poemi. By Gekakd 
Bbndall, Aiiihor or ■■ E.ltlle." &c. &c,^ lamo. cloih, 3*. fd. 

VERSES. By Gkrtrude Hall, 

Mamcialtr GKordioH.-" Will be welco 
Ukcs il up," 

IDYLLS OF WOMANHOOD. By C. Amy Dawson, 
Fap,Bvo. gill lop. y. 

•fcclnemann'8 Scientific Ibatibboolis. 

MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY. By A. B, Griffiths, 
Ph,D.,F.R,S.(EJio.l, F.CS. CmwnSvo.dolb, Illmtnled, ji 6d. 
Pliarm»:nlltiil/iMTnaL—"1hB lulnccl u treated man IhorDurhli' anil 
CJBiplelely Itun in «ny riniliir work publiitied in thii coupuy, . . . . Ii should 
prove » luehil lid 10 phimuciiU, and all Mhen inUmteil in the incrcuingly 
ImporUnl nlijeci of mkleb it Ireali, and puticulailir h id tboK poHewng Unit 
or po pretioat kbDw1«d[e concerning ibeproblEmi of micro-biology," 

MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD. SILVER. COPPER. 

and Lewi Orel. By Waltsk Lc( BiawN. B,Si^ Reriied, Cnrredeil, 
and considerably Enlaracd, wilh a chaplcr on the Aiuyiog al Fuel, ftc 
By A, B. Gbifpiths. Pku., F.R.S. [Edia.l, F.CS. Crown Svo, cloth, 
Illu.tf»led, 71, id. 
Ctlliiry CiuirrfioB.—" A delightful and fascinaling book." 
Financial World.—" The molt complete and practual maniut od everylhing 

GEODESY. By J. Howard Gore. Crown 8vo, cloth, lUos- 



X with the pbyiical propemet of gau 



1. Illuitnted. u 
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MR. WILLIAM HEiNEMAHirS LiST. 



THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 



The London Office of this old-established Review has 
been removed to ax Bedf(»d Street^ where copies can 



be obtained regolaily on 




Price 2s. 6d. 



THE NEW REVIEW. 

With the commencement of the New Year this 
well-known Magazine will be published by Mr. Wm. 
Heineuann. There will be no change in the editorial 
department, which will remain mider the direction of 
Mr. Archibald Grove, M.P. 



LONDON t 

WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
71 BEDFORD STREET, W.C 
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